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ABSTRACT 



This guide is designed to help school districts develop a 



consolidated plan for programs and resources. It outlines the importance of 
generating a consolidated plan to reduce duplication, identify children's 
needs, and coordinate funds from various programs. Consisting of 10 modules, 
the guide addresses all components of the planning process and offers 
suggestions for the wise use of resources, particularly as such use relates 
to districtwide planning. Each module is contained in an individual booklet 
and addresses a specific plan component: Module 1: Overview; Module 2: 
Establishing the Team; Module 3: Creating Vision and Mission Statements; 
Module 4: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment; Module 5: Identifying 
and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies; Module 6: Planning 
Professional Development; Module 7: Linking the Pieces; Module 8: Budgeting 
the Plan; Module 9: Implementing the Plan; and Module 10: Charting Progress 
and Revising the Plan. Each module includes information, examples, 
worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step approach to 
planning. Technical -assistance providers, state department of education 
staff, or district staff may use the modules as the basis for workshops to 
train planning teams, and planning teams may use the modules to work 
independently. Each module may be used as a stand-alone guide for the 
particular topic it addresses. (RJM) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision 
making, aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of 
resources through consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Finking the Pieces 
Module Fight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff 
may use the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the 
modules to work independently of outside technical assistance. 

In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module 
may be used as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 



UsuM j j tlie Series 

Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 

Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district 
planning process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. 
You need to prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure 
the result is a high-quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student 
Q achievement. The “chunked” format of the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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AW Module One 

Module One explains consolidated planning and 
identifies its basis in the 1994 Improving Americas 
Schools Act. The explanation provides the ration- 
ale for consolidated planning and discusses how 
this approach to using resources benefits students. 

The opening vignette is a compilation of conver- 
sations centered around the issue of consolidated 
planning from district and school perspectives. The 
vignette may serve as a starting point for any school 
district that is considering consolidated planning. 

Overview 

| Planning how to use resources in the Yorktown 
I school district is a different ball game these days, 

! and people are a lot happier about it. The Title I 
| coordinator explained, “We’re developing one plan 
; for all the programs; we no longer have to submit 
I a separate application for each program. Consoli- 
dated planning saves time.” 

“Well, that’s certainly true, but even more, consoli- 
dated planning helps us use resources more effec- 
tively,” added the Title IV coordinator. “See, for 
years I’ve complained that I really haven’t had 
enough funds to make much of an impact on creat- 
ing safe and drug-free environments in the schools. 

! Once I started talking to the Title I coordinator, I 
! realized that we could pool our resources and have 
I broader programs that meet the intent of both Title 
j I and Title IV. Our after-school program is now a 
■ model across the state.” 

“I really like the planning process,” noted a re- 
| source teacher who serves on the planning team, 
j “It just makes a lot of sense. We look at our needs. 

> I mean, really look at the data across the district, 
set our goals, figure out how to achieve those goals, 
| and then plan how to use all resources for the pro- 
| grams and strategies selected to achieve the goals. 
! This really is a lot better than looking at the money 
j available and figuring out how to use it. Our 



programs before consolidated planning were iso- 
lated shots in the dark that were too fragmented to 
have much of an impact.” 

An elementary school teacher commented, “You 
know, the best part is that we’re starting to see im- 
provement in student achievement. It’s like tug-of- 
war. If we’re all pulling in the same direction, there’s 
a lot of strength there to pull everyone along. There 
is consistency across the whole district. The kids 
get reinforcement across grade levels, from subject 
to subject, and in school and at home. This is a pretty 
basic concept, but it’s really making a difference.” 

Today’s educators are charged with providing eq- 
uitable and meaningful opportunities for all stu- 
dents to master rigorous subject matter at a level 
that will prepare them for entrance into the 21 st - 
century workforce. Educators are increasingly held 
accountable for what happens inside classrooms 
and are expected to ensure that school or district 
curricula, instructional strategies, and assessments 
are aligned with their state’s approved curricula and 
assessments. Individual strategies for improving 
educational programs are giving way to schoolwide 
reforms designed to improve every aspect of a 
school’s culture. In short, greater demands are be- 
ing placed on educators’ time and energy. At the 
same time, many schools face significant budget 
cuts, reductions in the number of administrators 
and support staff, and reallocation of funds. 

With increased demands and limited resources, 
meaningful educational reform can only occur if 
all available resources are used in a focused and 
efficient manner that enables all programs to con- 
tribute to the achievement of common goals. 

Consolidated planning integrates programs so 
resources are maximized and program 
fragmentation and duplication are minimized. By 
examining all programs and resources in light of 
school, district, or state needs and goals, programs 
can be designed to support initiatives that address 
these needs and goals in a coordinated fashion. 
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Consolidated planning also brings stakeholders to 
the table to match needs and resources. 

Consolidated planning serves as a catalyst for 
collaboration among educators. 

In the past, few schools, districts, and state educa- 
tion agencies discussed ways in which categorical 
programs could work together for the achievement 
of common goals. This lack of coordination was 
exacerbated by federal requirements for separate 
applications, program implementation strategies, 
evaluations, reporting mechanisms, and monitor- 
ing of all programs, even those funded to serve the 
same children. Program coordinators rarely ex- 
plored how their programs could complement each 
other, and administrative functions were typically 
organized around programs and funding streams. 

The 1994 Improving Americas Schools Act (I ASA), 
which reauthorized the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESE A) of 1 965, encouraged state and 
local planning that integrates and focuses federal, 
state, and local programs to improve teaching and 
learning in a comprehensive and coordinated fash- 
ion. Such consolidation allows flexibility and inno- 
vation for districts to implement school improvement 
efforts. Schools, districts, and states across the coun- 
try are aligning programs with federal requirements 
by developing a vision and a mission, assessing needs, 
setting goals, and identifying ways to use resources 
to reach their goals. Today, categorical services are 
being replaced by coordinated services designed to 
improve the learning of all students, while ensuring 
that students with special needs get the support they 
need to reach high standards. The alignment and in- 
tegration of programs and resources to meet specific 
student learning goals can be achieved through state 
and local consolidated planning. 

Consolidated planning helps districts 

0 Use resources to serve students more efficiently 

° Reduce duplication and fragmentation in 
programming 



® Identify children's learning needs and 
determine actions and strategies to address 
those needs 

• Determine how all district resources will be 
used to enable all children to reach high 
standards 

• Coordinate funds from several programs to 
meet an identified need 

A consolidated plan is not 

® A compilation of descriptions of various 
programs and resources available to a school, 
district, or state, otherwise known as a 
“pancake" application 

— A compilation of programs suggests that 
a school, district, or state is implementing 
programs that are administered and 
funded separately. Compilation entails 
simply requesting a plan from each 
program coordinator; it is not a focused 
school improvement effort. Consolidated 
planning helps all programs join forces to 
move students in the same direction, uses 
all resources to the best advantage, and 
eliminates overlap of services. 

• A melting pot for all funds, resources, and 
programs 

— Although consolidated planning allows a 
single application to replace separate 
applications from each program, it does not 
allow commingling of funds from various 
federal programs. Districts may integrate 
funds, resources, and services, but they 
continue to be accountable for using federal 
funds for those children for whom the 
programs are funded. 

• A comprehensive plan 

— Comprehensive planning involves devel- 
oping a few broad goals as an umbrella for 
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all programs, activities, and strategies to 
operate in a coordinated fashion. 
Comprehensive plans require aligning 
programs and resources toward school or 
district improvement efforts, but they do 
not necessarily consolidate programs. 

© A strategic plan 

— A strategic plan involves broad, long-range 
planning to accomplish identified goals. It 
describes the concentration of efforts, 
resources, and activities toward a single 
vision. The consolidation of programs and 
resources may be an outcome of strategic 
planning if a planning team has the authority 
over budgeting and staff accountability. 



Local C oaso li dated 



PI 



Lecrislati 



aittiig — iLegisiafioai 



Title /, Part A, Section 1112 and Title XIV, Part C, 
Section 14305 and 14307 ( b ) of the IASA provide the 
legislative foundation for the coordination of pro- 
grams, services, and resources at the district level. 
(These sections of the legislation are included in Ap- 
pendix A of this module.) The legislation emphasizes 



© The alignment of state and local improvement 
plans focused on clear and measurable goals 
for student achievement 



© The reduction of administrative effort in 
submitting separate plans for each federal 
program 

© The coordination and integration of education 
services 

• Flexibility for a district to tailor programs and 

services to its needs 



— A state education agency that has an 
approved consolidated state plan may 
require or encourage local education 
agencies to submit consolidated plans to 
apply for federal funds. State education 
agencies provide various types of assistance 
to districts developing consolidated plans, 
including application forms, guidance 
manuals, and staff who consult to ensure 
that district plans align with both federal 
and state mandates. 
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Goals o ' L 
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To increase student achievement by improving 
the district’s use of federal, state, and local 
program dollars to provide services to children 
and increase teacher capacity 



To provide local districts with an effective 
process for ongoing, broad-based planning and 
shared decision making 



To involve all stakeholders in improving 
student learning 
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APPENDIX A 




LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY PLANS 

(a) Plans Required.— 

(1) Subgrants. — A local educational agency 
may receive a subgrant under this part for 
any fiscal year only if such agency has on 
file with the State educational agency a plan, 
approved by the State educational agency, 
that is coordinated with other programs 
under this Act, the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, and other Acts, as 
appropriate, as specified in Section 14306. 

(2) Consolidated Application.— This plan 
may be submitted as part of a consolidated 
application under Section 14304. 

(b) Plan Provisions. — Each local educational 

agency plan shall include — 

(l)a description of additional high-quality 
student assessments, if any, other than the 
assessments described in the State plan 
under Section 1111, that the local 
educational agency and schools served 
under this part will use to — 

(A) determine the success of children 
served under this part in meeting the 
State’s student performance 
standards and provide information to 
teachers, parents, and students on the 
progress being made toward meeting 
the State student performance 
standards described in Section 
111 l(b)(l)(D)(ii); 

(B) assist in diagnosis, teaching, and 
learning in the classroom in ways that 
best enable children served under this 



part to meet State standards and do 
well in the local curriculum; and 

(C) determine what revisions are needed 
to projects under this part so that 
such children will meet the State’s 
student performance standards; 

(2) at the local educational agency’s discretion, 
a description of any other indicators that 
will be used in addition to the assessments 
described in paragraph (1) for the uses 
described in such paragraph; 

(3) a description of the strategy the local 
educational agency will use to provide 
professional development for teachers, 
and, where appropriate, pupil services 
personnel, administrators, parents and 
other staff, including local educational 
agency level staff in accordance with 
Section 1119; 

(4) a description of how the local educational 
agency will coordinate and integrate 
services provided under this part with other 
educational services at the local educational 
agency or individual school level, such as — 

(A) Even Start, Head Start, and other 
preschool programs, including plans 
for the transition of participants in 
such programs to local elementary 
school programs, vocational educa- 
tion programs, and school-to-work 
transition programs; and 

(B) services for children with limited 
English proficiency or with disabili- 
ties, migratory children served under 
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part C or who were formerly eli- 
gible for services under part C in the 
two-year period preceding the date j 
of the enactment of the Improving j 
America's School Act of 1994, } 

neglected or delinquent youth and 
youth at risk of dropping out served 
under part D, homeless children, ; 
and immigrant children in order to 
increase program effectiveness, 
eliminate duplication, and reduce 
fragmentation of the instructional 
program; j 

(5) a description of the poverty criteria that will j 
be used to select school attendance areas ! 
under Section 1113; 

(6) a description of how teachers, in 
consultation with parents, administrators, 
and pupil services personnel, in targeted 
assistance schools under Section 1115, will 
identify the eligible children most in need 
of services under this part; 

(7) a general description of the nature of the 
programs to be conducted by such agency's 
schools under Sections 1114 and 1115 and, 
where appropriate, educational services 
outside such schools for children living in 
local institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children, for neglected and 
delinquent children in community day 
school programs, and for eligible homeless 
children; 

(8) a description of how the local educational 
agency will ensure that migratory children 
and formerly migratory children who are 
eligible to receive services under this part 
are selected to receive such services on the 
same basis as other children who are 
selected to receive services under this part; 

(9) where appropriate, a description of how the 
local educational agency will use funds 



under this part to support preschool 
programs for children, particularly children 
participating in a Head Start or Even Start 
program, which services may be provided 
directly by the local educational agency or 
through a subcontract with the local Head 
Start agency designated by the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services under Section 
641 of the Head Start Act, agencies 
operating Even Start programs, or another 
comparable public early childhood 
development program. 

(c) Assurances.— 

(l)In General. — E ach local educational 
agency plan shall provide assurances that 
the local educational agency will — 

(A) inform eligible schools and parents 
of schoolwide project authority; 

(B) provide technical assistance and 
support to schoolwide programs; 

(C) work in consultation with schools as 
the schools develop the schools' plans 
pursuant to Section 1114 and assist 
schools as they implement such plans 
or undertake activities pursuant to 
Section 1115 so that each school can 
make adequate yearly progress 
toward meeting the State content 
standards and student performance 
standards; 

(D) fulfill such agency's school 
improvement responsibilities under 
Section 1116, including taking 
corrective actions under Section 
1116(c)(4); 

(E) coordinate and collaborate, to the 
extent feasible and necessary as 
determined by the local educational 
agency, with other agencies providing 
services to children, youth, and 
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families, including health and social 
services; 

(F) provide services to eligible children 
attending private elementary and 
secondary schools in accordance with 
Section 1120, and timely and 
meaningful consultation with private 
school officials regarding such 
services; 

(G) take into account the experience of 
model programs for the education- 
ally disadvantaged, and the findings 
of relevant research indicating that 
services may be most effective if fo- ! 
cused on students in the earliest 
grades at schools that receive funds 
under this part; and 

(H) beginning in fiscal year 1997 and 

in the case that a local educational 
agency chooses to use funds under 
this part to provide early childhood 
development services to low-income 
children below the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance, ensure 
that such services comply with the 
performance standards established 
under Section 64lA(a) of the Head 
Start Act or under section 651 of 
such Act, as such Section 65 1 was in 
effect on the day preceding the date 
of enactment of the Human Services 
Amendments of 1994. | 

(2)Special Rule. — I n carrying out j 

subparagraph (H) of paragraph (1) the I 

Secretary— 

(A) in fiscal year 1995, shall consult with 
the Secretary of Health and Human j 
Services on the implementation of 
such subparagraph and shall establish 
procedures (taking into consider- 
ation existing State and local laws, 
and local teacher contracts) to assist 



local educational agencies to comply 
with such subparagraph; and 

(B) in fiscal year 1996, shall disseminate 
to local educational agencies the 
Head Start Performance Standards 
revised pursuant to section 641 A(a) 
of the Head Start Act, and such 
agencies effected by such subpara- 
graph shall plan for the implemen- 
tation of such subparagraph (taking 
into consideration existing State and 
local laws, and local teacher 
contracts), including pursuing the 
availability of other Federal, State, 
and local funding sources to assist in 
compliance with such subparagraph. 

(3) Inapplicability. — The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to preschool 
programs using the Even Start model or to 
Even Start programs which are expanded 
through the use of funds under this part. 

(d) Plan Development and Duration.— Each 

local educational agency plan shall — 

(1 ) be developed in consultation with teachers, 
including vocational teachers, and pupil 
services personnel, where appropriate, and 
parents of children in schools served under 
this part; and 

(A) remain in effect for the duration of 
the local educational agency’s 
participation under this part; and 

(B) periodically be reviewed and revised, 
as necessary, to reflect changes in the 
local educational agency’s strategies 
and programs. 

(e) State Approval. — 

(l)In General. — Each local educational 
agency plan shall be filed according to 
a schedule established by the State 
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educational agency, except that a local 
educational agency shall have not more than 
one year after the date of enactment of the 
Improving Americas Schools Act of 1994 
to have such plan provisionally approved 
by the State educational agency and not 
more than two years after the date of 
enactment of such Act to have such plan 
finally approved by the State educational 
agency. 

(2) Approval.— The State educational agency 
shall approve a local educational agency’s 
plan only if the State educational agency 
determines that the local educational 
agency’s plan will enable schools served 



under this part to substantially help all 
children served under this part meet the 
standards expected of all children described 
in Section 1 1 1 1(b)(1). 

(3) Review.— The State educational agency 
shall review the local educational agency’s 
plan to determine if such agency’s 
professional development activities are in 
accordance with Section 1119. 

(f) Program Responsibility. — The local 
educational agency plan shall reflect the shared 
responsibility of schools, teachers, and the local 
educational agency in making decisions 
regarding activities under Sections 1114 and 
1115. 



n 
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IASA, Title xr 


V, Part ( 


I— Sect 


ion 14305 



CONSOLIDATED LOCAL PLANS OR 
APPLICATIONS. 

(a) General Authority. — A local educational 
agency receiving funds under more than one 
covered program may submit plans or 
applications to the State educational agency 
under such programs on a consolidated basis. 

(b) Required Consolidated Plans or 
Applications.— A State educational agency 
that has submitted and had approved a 
consolidated State plan or application under 
section 14302 may require local educational 
agencies in the State receiving funds under 
more than one program included in the 
consolidated State plan or consolidated State 



application to submit consolidated local plans 
or applications under such programs. 

(c) Collaboration.— A State educational agency 
shall collaborate with local educational 
agencies in the State in establishing procedures 
for the submission of the consolidated State 
plans or consolidated State applications under 
this section. 

(d) Necessary Materials.— The State educational 
agency shall require only descriptions, 
information, assurances, and other materials 
that are absolutely necessary for the 
consideration of the local educational agency 
plan or application. 
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I AS A, Title XIV, Part C — Section. 14307 



RELATIONSHIP OF STATE AND LOCAL 
PLANS TO PLANS UNDER THE GOALS 
2000: EDUCATE AMERICA ACT. 

(b) Local Plans.— 

(1) In General.— Each local educational agency 
plan submitted under the following 
programs shall be integrated with each other 
and its local improvement plan, if any, either 
approved or being developed, under Title 
III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act: 

(A) Part A of Title I (helping 
disadvantaged children meet high 
standards). 

(B) Title II (professional development). 

(C) Title IV (safe and drug-free schools). 

(D) Subpart 4 of part A of Title IX 
(Indian education). 

(E) Subpart 1 of part A of title VII 
(bilingual education). 

(F) Title VI (innovative education 
program strategies). 

(G) Part C of Title VII (emergency im- 
migrant education). 



(2) Plan of Operation. — Each plan of 
operation included in an application 
submitted by an eligible entity under part 
B of Title I (Even Start) shall be consistent 
with, and promote the goals of, the State 
and local improvement plans, either 
approved or being developed, under title 
III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act 
or, if those plans are not approved or being 
developed, with the State and local plans 
under Sections 1111 and 1112. 

(3) Special Rule.— Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, if a requirement 
relating to a local plan referred to in 
paragraph (1) is already satisfied by the local 
educational agency’s approved local 
improvement plan under Title III of the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act, the local 
plan referred to in paragraph (1) need not 
separately address that requirement. 

(4) Submission.— Any local plan referred to 
in paragraph (1) may, if necessary, be 
submitted as an amendment to the local 
educational agency’s improvement plan 
under Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 

The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act— data-based decision 
making, aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of 
resources through consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 

Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a 
step-by-step approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education 
staff, or district staff may use the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. 
Planning teams may use the modules to work independently of outside technical assistance. 

In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each 
module may be used as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 



U sing like Series 

Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already 
in place or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 

Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need 

to assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a 
thorough district planning process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the 
luxury of taking this long. You need to prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, 
but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high-quality plan that will guide district 
educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of the series 

allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Two describes a step-by-step process for 
developing a planning team. 



Step One: Recruit and select planning team 

members. 

Step Two: Define the work of the planning 

team. 



Randall, vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mark, a doctor, represented business 
and community interests on the planning team. 
Their children attended Montgomery Middle 
School, situated in an affluent area of the city. A 
well-kept secret in many ways, Montgomery was 
the highest-performing middle school in the dis- 
trict and seemed to attract the best teachers and 
most resources. 



Step Three: Review information on effective 
teamwork. 

Step Four: Establish effective operating 
procedures. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to the work of planning teams. The mod- 
ule goes on to provide information that reflects 
current research on team building and establishing 
operational procedures. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the teams work. While 
the worksheets may not align with consolidated 
plan applications provided by the state or district, 
completed worksheets will serve as a useful reposi- 
tory of readily accessible information for any ap- 
plication the district may develop. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its 
work and assess its readiness for Module Three. 
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| “You know, I was pretty upset when we began talk- 
ing about giving more money and resources to the 
schools with the worst students,” Randall Cohen 
said to fellow planning team member Mark 
Donavan in the parking lot after the meeting. “I 
mean, it just didn't make sense to me to reward 
schools and students for bad performance.” 



“In fact, at the beginning of the meeting, I was 
determined to stick up for Montgomery’s best 
interests,” Randall continued. “I have to admit, 
Fd gotten a good pep talk from some of the par- 
ents at the school. 

“Looking back on the meeting, I probably said 
some things that I shouldn't have. I thought we 
were going to just vote on how much money to 
spend at each school, and I was ready to fight. But 
the meeting went in a different direction from what 
I expected. Everyone actually listened to me, even 
though I think I said some unpopular things. Give 
me a break! I want what's best for my kids!” 

“We all do,” agreed Mark. “But we're a community, 
and we should want what's best for all our kids.” 

“Well, I’ve come around,” Randall admitted. “I 
mean, after I said my piece, I began to listen to ev- 
eryone else. And I realized that we weren't talking 
about getting less for the Montgomery kids, but 
getting more for the kids in the poorer schools. That 
is, not bringing the well-performing kids down, but 
lifting the lower-performing kids up. And I finally 
understood that resources were not the issue. That 
we're talking about pots of money that are targeted 
for kids with the greatest needs anyway. 

“The real kick in the pants for me was when we 
reviewed the vision and mission for education in 
the district, and we remembered that we were talk- 
ing about all the kids in the district, no matter where 
they come from or what their abilities are. I sud- 
denly realized that I wasn't standing up for kids 
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just at Montgomery, but I was representing the kids 
I in the whole district. ! 

| . I 

' “I really appreciate the folks on the team putting 

| up with me and giving me the chance to see things I 
a different way. It meant a lot to me that several of \ 
them said they understood my concerns even after j 
I agreed to the plan to reallocate district resources." • 

I “Well," said Mark, “that’s how a good team works, 
i You have to get the ideas out there and weigh them j 
against where the work needs to go. It’s generally, , 

; in my experience, a pretty messy process, but if 
people are patient and respect one another, you get 
there." 

“Yeah, I feel good about what happened tonight. 
And I’m looking forward to coming up with some 
ways to move the whole district ahead. It’s a good 
group. See you in two weeks." 

In this module, district leaders will 

° Learn how to select members of the planning 
team 



° Prepare the team for the task of developing a 
district consolidated plan 

The planning team will 

° Learn about consolidated planning 

° Get to know one another j 

° Understand their roles and responsibilities in 
developing a district consolidated plan 

° Review features of and procedures for effective j 
team work 



° Set ground rules for operating as a team 



o 



o 



Expected Outcomes 



A planning team will be established to develop 
the consolidated plan. 



Team members will agree on procedures for 
effective teamwork. 



i 

! 

I 

i 



i 



i 



Basic P remises 

° One of teamwork’s greatest benefits is the 
richness that results from the pooling of 
knowledge, talents, and skills (TEAM — 
Together Everyone Achieves More). 

° A team has common goals and shared 
leadership. 

° Effective teamwork is fostered through open 
communication and clear definition of roles 
and responsibilities among the partners. 

° Effective decision making creates win-win 
outcomes. 

° The team is sustained through systematic 
meeting, planning, and information processing. 




Title XIV of the 1994 Improving America Schools 
Act (I ASA) provides an expectation and opportu- 
nity for collaboration. States, districts, and schools 
work together to identify needs and use program 
resources to address these needs in a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated manner. Title XIV, Part C, 
Section 14301 states 



It is the purpose of this part to improve 
teaching and learning by encouraging 
greater cross-program coordination, plan- 
ning, and service delivery under this Act 
with educational activities carried out with 
state and local funds. 



Title I of the I AS A also calls for collaboration, both 
within the school system and between the school 
district and the community: 

Each local education agency plan shall be 
developed in consultation with teachers, 
including vocational teachers, and pupil services 
personnel, where appropriate, and parents of 
children in schools served under this part. 
[I ASA, Title I, Part A, Section 1112 (b) (6)\ 
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Each local education agency shall provide 
assurances that the local education agency will 
coordinate and collaborate to the extent 
feasible and necessary as determined by the 
local education agency, with other agencies 
providing services to children, youth, and 
families, including health and social services. 

[I ASA, Title I, Part A, Section 1112 (c) (1) (e)\ 

To consolidate resources effectively, members of 
the school district and community need to com- 
municate, cooperate, coordinate, and collaborate. 
These activities, which are facilitated by a planning 
team, are the cornerstones for consolidation. The ! 
activities are briefly described below. * ; 

Communication is a necessary component of j 
the collaborative process. Continually sharing ! 
information with and inviting input from all j 
team members and stakeholders ensures j 
maximum buy-in and support for decisions. ! 

Cooperation occurs through communication. ! 
Cooperation is a short-term, informal way for j 
individuals or organizations to work together ! 
and share resources without losing their | 
autonomy or changing the way they work, j 
Individuals or organizations that cooperate on j 
a project identify separate tasks that each agrees j 
to accomplish. ; 

Coordination requires both communication { 
and cooperation. Coordination denotes a more j 
complex involvement of individuals or j 
organizations. It often requires a committee j 
composed of representatives from each j 
organization to identify, arrange, and assign j 
tasks toward accomplishing a specific project [ 
or goal. ! 

Collaboration involves a group of individuals | 
or organizations in working together to I 
achieve a common goal that cannot be achieved j 
by one individual or group working alone, j 
Each group provides resources and expertise, j 
and all collaborators operate as a team to reach ! 



the goal. Collaboration requires a high degree 
of communication, cooperation, and 
coordination, as team members seek a fine 
balance between representing the interests of 
their respective organizations and working 
toward the common goal. 
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Collaboration in Action 



Collaboration is essential in developing a district 
consolidated plan. Consolidated planning requires 
a high level of involvement from educators, fami- 
lies, and community members to create a working 
team. The collaborative process results in owner- 
ship of the plan by all stakeholders, win-win out- 
comes, and a shared, long-term commitment to 
achieving common goals. 



Step One 

Recruit and Select Planning Team Members 

The purpose of the district planning team is to 
develop a plan that consolidates programs and re- 
sources to improve student learning. Team mem- 
bers should represent all stakeholders who share 
a long-term commitment to improving education. 
The Suggested Team Member Criteria will as- 
sist district leaders in identifying individuals who 
can most effectively serve on the consolidated 
planning team. 

Suggested Team Member Criteria 

° Actively participates in or represents at least 
one stakeholder group that has a primary 
interest in quality education and improving 
student achievement 

° Has a strong interest in improving education 

o Is knowledgeable about education and familiar 

with school district issues 
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° Uniquely represents a segment of the school ' 
community by profession, position, relation- ' 
ship to the schools, race, ethnicity, neighbor- j 
hood, or other j 

° Is able to commit time and energy to the work 
of the team 

° Acknowledges and accepts the commitment 
required of planning team members j 

° Has skills that will contribute to the planning ; 
process J 

(Note: Worksheets are included in Appendix A.) 1 

Answering the questions on Worksheet 1 — Team 
Member Selection Process will help district lead- 
ers establish a procedure for forming the team. 

The team should include a balance of educators, 
administrators, community members, service 
agency representatives, business representatives, 
students (if possible), and parents. The team should 
include at least two parents. Parents may feel more 
confident in speaking up and contributing to the 
team if at least one other parent is present. The team 
may want to include more than one student for 
the same reason. 

The size of the team will vary according to the size j 
of the district. A planning team in a district with i 
eight schools will be smaller than that in a district | 
with 60 schools. The size will also depend on how 1 
the team operates. Some teams have a small core j 
group that identifies and assigns tasks to subcom- | 
mittees. Other teams carry out the major planning j 
tasks themselves. The team size needs to be small \ 
enough to approach planning in a unified and fo- j 
cused manner, yet large enough to make sure that I 
a range of diverse perspectives are represented. 

Worksheet 2— Team Membership, in Appendix A, j 
will assist district leaders in ensuring that all critical * 
stakeholders are represented on the planning team. | 



Step Two 

Define the Work of the Planning Team 

District leaders should ensure that prospective 
planning team members understand the following: 



The process of consolidated 
planning brings all stake- 
holders together to de- 
cide what needs to be 
done to improve stu- j 
dent learning and what 
resources will be neces- \ 
sary to meet these needs. 

The planning team has 
primary responsibilities for 



Education 
Stakeholder- 
an individual or 
organization with a 
vital interest in the 
successful educa- 
v tion of young 
\ people. 



° Developing a plan that meets 

the educational needs of students to the 
greatest extent possible 



° Receiving input from and involving school and 
district staff, parents, students, service agencies, 
and business and community representatives 

° Planning efficient use of all available resources 
to address identified needs 



° Determining how the plan will consolidate 
and/or coordinate federal, state, and local 
programs and resources 

° Preparing and submitting the plan to the state 
department of education or U.S. Department 
of Education 



o 



o 



Guiding the implementation of the plan, 
evaluating the overall effectiveness of programs 
and strategies, and revising the plan when 
necessary 



Continually communicating with all 
stakeholders to get their feedback and support 
as the plan is implemented— that is, keeping 
the plan alive 

Tip: District leaders should ensure that i 
planning team members understand their 
roles and responsibilities and the expected 
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outcomes of their work prior to begin- 
ning work on the plan. This will help ob- 
tain their commitment and alleviate con- 
cerns about the time and effort required. 



ep Jlluree 

Review Information on Effective Team Work 

Principles of Effective Teamwork 
Once the planning team is selected, district leaders 
and team members should review and discuss ef- 
fective team work. The following principles will 
help district planning teams develop strategies for 
involving everyone in the process: 

© All team members share responsibility for 
team performance — If the team fails, it is the 
fault of the individuals and the team. If the team 
succeeds and reaches its goals, everybody takes 
credit. 

• Decisions should always be agreed upon by 
the team — Decisions are not made by the team 
leader, an individual, or any clique. All 
important policies should be decided upon by 
the team as a group. 

• Activities allow for maximum participation 
of all team members— Team members should 
have equal opportunities to participate. The 
team leader should encourage less vocal or 
reluctant team members to express their ideas. 
Establishing subcommittees for certain tasks 
helps to ensure full participation across the team. 

• Rules, agenda, and procedures are flexible — 

The team should establish operating 
procedures but be willing to modify them 
when necessary. Tasks and strategies will 
change as the skills, needs, and interests of the 
team change. 

© Team members contribute ideas in a risk-free 
and non-judgmental environment— Team 
members need to become acquainted and 
enjoy working with each other by using 



informal procedures, minimizing rules, 
separating members of cliques or friendship 
circles, and minimizing perceptions of 
professional or social status. All members 
should feel their input is respected and valued. 

• Team progress is continually evaluated — 

Teams should assess the effectiveness of their 
operating procedures and their progress 
toward meeting goals with evaluation sheets, 
process reports, subcommittee discussions, 
suggestion boxes, etc. Evaluation should be 
done often and thoughtfully. Results should 
be shared and discussed with the whole team. 

° Team members understand the importance 
of their roles— The team should identify 
specific roles for team members. Each team 
member should feel that his or her role is 
integral to the progress of the team. 

© The team can take action. 

© Team members’ sense of responsibility for 
the team builds as the team develops— The 

team should have the authority to accomplish 
its tasks. All team members should be allowed 
to use their expertise and talents. 

® The team should continually review its goals, 
and each team member should be committed 
to achieving the goals. The team should 
provide opportunities for members to discuss 
issues of concern or barriers to their 
commitment. 

Strategies for Conflict Resolution 

Disagreements inevitably arise when individuals 
work closely together. Differences must be resolved 
for work to progress. Unresolved conflicts hinder 
constructive communication and productivity. 

Conflict may result from 

° Professional differences among team members 
© Personal differences among team members 
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• Behaviors that make some members feel left 
out of discussions 

• Cultural differences 

• Conflicting goals 

When conflicts arise, the team leader must be pre- 
pared to help members resolve their disagreements. 
Teams can use several strategies to resolve conflicts. 

® Allow resistance to come out in an open, 
accepting way. Encourage team members to 
use good listening skills. 

• Look for common ground by identifying 
similarities of values and perceptions among 
team members and being respectful of all 
differences. 

• Ask questions to achieve clarity. 

• Acknowledge and respect others’ feelings. 

• Restate the problem and the identified 
differences to make sure the problem and 
differences are being perceived by all sides in 
the same way. 

• Break the problem down into specific issues. 
Attempt to build consensus one issue at a time. 

• Refocus everyone on the identified goals. 

Strategies for Decision Making 

The planning team must consider and agree upon 
methods for making decisions. Some methods are 
more effective than others. Generally, decisions that 
get the most support are ones that have the most 
input from team members and result from efforts 
to reach consensus. However, the team must con- 
sider such factors as urgency, expertise, and time 
when selecting decision-making strategies. A fre- 
quently used example is that consensus reaching 
would not be an appropriate strategy for deciding 
the best way to exit a burning building. 

Tools help groups look at issues from all perspec- 
tives and help them make informed choices. When 



group decision making is the best strategy, the fol- 
lowing methods are useful. 

Consensus Reaching 

By far the most effective decision-making strategy 
is consensus because it requires that everyone in- 
volved must agree that the decision is appropriate, 
and agree to support it. Consensus means that the 
decision may not be everyone’s top choice, but it 
is one that everyone can live with. 

Steps to Reaching Consensus 

1. Discuss the issue or problem, presenting data 
and raising questions and concerns. 

2. Decide if consensus is the appropriate path to 
resolution by considering the importance of 
the issue, the time necessary to reach 
consensus, and alternatives if consensus is not 
reached. 

3. Brainstorm to generate solutions. 

4. Evaluate alternative solutions by exploring 
similarities and differences among proposed 
solutions, agreements, and disagreements 
among team members. 

5. Choose the most appropriate alternative. 

6. Poll each team member to ensure that each 
person will support the decision. 

Consensus means that every team member under- 
stands, can live with, and will publicly support the 
final decision. The opinions of those not in total 
agreement should be considered, and, if possible, 
the group should move toward the solution that is 
most inclusive of every opinion. If the group does 
not progress toward consensus and if timing is not 
critical, the team leader may recommend that the 
decision be postponed. The group may need time 
to “cool off,” gather new information, or invite new 
perspectives on the issue. If timing is critical, the 
team leader should encourage the group to select 
another decision-making strategy. 
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Worksheet 3— Checklist for Effective Decisions 

may assist teams in evaluating the decisions they 
make. It can be used with Worksheet 5 —Checklist 
for Effective Teamwork to evaluate a meeting that 



included decision-making activities. The team leader 
should encourage discussion on the information 
provided so team members can celebrate areas of 
effectiveness and discuss areas for improvement. 
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Think-Pair-Share 

This tool helps a group elicit, share, and sum- 
marize responses to an issue. 

1. Leader poses a question or activity. 

2. Team members THINK (and usually write) 
a response or work on the activity 
individually for a given period of time. 

3. Team Members PAIR (or triple) with 
partner(s) to discuss the question of the 
activity and reach agreement. 

4. Partners SHARE their agreed-upon 
answers or responses with the whole team. 

Fist-to-Five 

This tool helps to assess how close the group is 
to consensus. Participants do the following in 
response to a question: 

Make a FIST to indicate a negative response. 

Show THREE FINGERS to indicate a ques- 
tion or neutral response. 

Show FIVE FINGERS to indicate a positive 
response. 

Jigsaw 

This tool helps to examine an issue and share 
findings with the whole group. 

1 . Form groups of three to four. 

2. Assign each group member a portion of the 
task to examine the issue. 



3. Each person studies and prepares his/her 
portion of the task. 

4. Each person reports his/her portion of the 
task to the other group members. 

Dotting 

This tool polls group priorities. 

1 . List each option on chart paper or separate 
file cards. 

2. Give each participant a limited number of 
sticker “dots.” 

3. Have participants place their dots next to 
their highest priorities or preferences. 

Dotting Hints and Variations 

® Schedule the “dotting” during a natural 
break so people don't have to crowd around 
the chart at the same time. 

° If the group is very large, post extra copies 
of the options chart in different parts of the 
room and add the results from all the charts 
together. 

® Give different colors or shapes of stickers 
to participants who represent different roles 
(e.g., parents, teachers). 

° Give each participant the option of using one 

red sticker to place by an option that he or 
she wants to eliminate. 



Adapted from: Patterson, J.L. (1993). Leadership for tomorrow's schools. Alexandria, VA: ASCD, pp. 97-101 . 
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Step 4 J 

Establish Effective Operating Procedures j 

Getting Started 

From the outset, team members need to establish 
a level of familiarity, comfort, and trust. A newly- j 
formed team will need time to get acquainted and I 
develop mutual respect. Get-acquainted activities 
make it fun for team members to discover one 
another’s skills and interests, and these activities 
establish an atmosphere of warmth and openness. 

Tip: The better the team members know 
each other, the less time is needed for | 

“warm-up.” j 

A good warm-up activity gives everyone on the I 
team an opportunity to speak and interact with : 
other team members and gets everyone out of their j 
seats and moving around. Warm-up activities pro- j 
vide equal opportunities for participation and 1 

should not put any team member on the spot. Two I 
sample warm-up activities are included in Appen- | 
dix B of this module. j 

A warm-up activity at the beginning of a meeting j 
is generally productive, even when the team has 
been working together for a while. Established ! 

teams need to gain focus. A brief sharing time {share ! 
something that has happened in your life since we 
were last together ), followed by an update from j 
subcommittees and a review of the minutes from j 
the last meeting get the team reconnected and ready 
to address agenda items. i 

Setting Ground Rules ' 

Teams can better control discussion times, deci- 1 
sion-making procedures, and other work by set- 
ting ground rules. Worksheet 4 — Setting Ground ; 
Rules may serve both as a basis for discussion at 
the first meeting of the planning team and as a 
record of the agreed-upon rules. After this 1 
worksheet is completed, the team leader should j 
provide a copy to each team member. The team 
leader should emphasize that ground rules may be 



renegotiated at any time as the team’s needs and 
operations change. 

Tip: Teams should establish ground rules | 
i for absenteeism and lack of participation ! 
(apathy). 



Conducting Effective Meetings 
Because the team will need to work when it meets, 
members will need to plan carefully so that 
everyone’s time is used productively. Essential 
components of effective meetings include 

° An agenda — helps to focus the meeting and 
provides a time frame 

° A warm-up, get-acquainted, or reconnect 
activity— brings team members to common 
ground and reduces anxiety 

° Identified roles for participants — forces 
involvement and responsibility for the meeting 

° Ground rules — maintains control and 
consistency of operations 

0 Evaluation of the meeting— provides closure 
and identifies areas for improvement and 
celebration 

Developing a Meeting Agenda 

An agenda articulates a purpose and establishes the 
flow of a meeting. When an agenda is shared be- 
fore a meeting, participants know what to expect 
and how to prepare. 

The agenda is the road map for accomplishing 
meeting goals. Nelson and Economy (1995) be- 
lieve that the agenda keeps a meeting on track; that 
is, the agenda can help rein in a discussion that 
wanders off topic and can help ensure that critical 
topics are not forgotten. In addition, the agenda 
establishes a time frame in which the meeting goals 
must be accomplished. 

A simple form, such as Worksheet 5 — Agenda 
Form, enables participants to prepare when they 
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receive it ahead of time and to address all critical 
issues during the meeting. 



Points to Keep in Mind When Planning an Agenda 

• Starting and ending time— Meetings should 
always start and end on time. This policy 
shows respect to team members who take time 
out of their busy schedules to serve. In general, 
unless a meeting includes a special event, it 
should not last beyond two hours. 

• Goals— Every meeting should have concrete 
goals so that team members have a target and 
feel a sense of accomplishment when the goals 
are achieved. 




• Preparation —When team members receive an 
agenda before a meeting, they should know 
what they need to read or do in advance and/ 
or what they need to bring. If reading material 
is provided, it should be short and clearly 
related to the meeting goals. 

• Introduction —The beginning of a meeting is 
a critical time for the group to get reacquainted 
and refocused. The leader may use a brief 
warm-up activity and then review progress 
from the previous meeting. 

• Agenda Items— Agenda items should be 
limited to what the group can realistically 
accomplish during the scheduled time. The 
items should clearly relate to the goals. The 
discussion of each item should take place 
within the allotted time frame unless the whole 
group decides to alter the time. Regarding the 
ordering of agenda items, Doyle and Strauss 
(1976) explain: 

In general, we favor putting reports on 
action items first and then dealing with 
issues in order of urgency and general 
concern. If you don’t get to cover all the 
items, then at least you have taken care of 
the most critical ones. (p. 209) 



• Closure — The end of the meeting provides an 
opportunity to review what was accomplished 
and to celebrate the goals achieved. The leader 
may want to review decisions and tasks 
assigned. The group should suggest agenda 
items for the next meeting and set the date, 
time, and location. The leader should conduct 
an evaluation of the meeting so that the group 
can discuss what worked well and what needs 
improvement. 

Establishing Roles 

Having specific roles keeps team members involved 

and allows the meeting to run more smoothly. 

• Team Leader — The team leader’s job is to 
move the meeting along, especially when 
conflict occurs or the group gets bogged down 
on a particular issue. The team leader must 
remain unbiased and think quickly to select 
appropriate group facilitation strategies. 

Meeting facilitation can be a shared 
responsibility, and a rotating one, if the team 
chooses. The team may select a leader to serve 
for a designated period of time, according to 
its needs and the leadership skills of the team 
members. Selecting a team leader for an 
extended period of time provides focus and 
consistency to the team; selecting a leader for 
a shorter time provides opportunities for other 
team members to utilize their leadership 
qualities, for teams to be rejuvenated by fresh 
leadership, and for weak or overburdened 
leaders to move to other roles on the team. 

• Meeting Coordinator — The meeting 
coordinator arranges meeting locations, 
refreshments, and equipment; sends reminders 
for upcoming meeting dates; collects and shares 
correspondence and serves as the point person 
for communication. 

• Recorder— A recorder is necessary, and a 
backup recorder is often helpful, particularly 
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when teams are involved in a complex 
discussion. The recorder takes notes at each 
meeting and provides copies to all members. 
The recorder also keeps a record of all minutes, 
decisions, and documents provided at the 
meetings. 

• Time keeper — A time keeper helps to keep the 

team on task and ensure that the meeting begins 
and ends on time. 

Evaluating the Meeting 

Tip: If you choose to rotate roles, do it at ”1 
the end of the meeting so that team mem- I 
bers know what will be expected of them | 
at the next meeting. 

Evaluation provides a summary of the work the 
team accomplished during their time together. It 
also sets up expectations for the next meeting. 

The evaluation may have team members complete 
the checklists in this module, conduct an informal 
discussion of what went well and what could be 
improved, or write individual observations at the 
end of a meeting. 

Evaluation not only celebrates the work of the 
team, but also brings difficulties to the table. This 
process provides closure to the meeting and can be 
a mechanism to ensure the continuous improve- 
ment of the planning process. 

Worksheet 6— Checklist for Effective Teamwork 

may help teams to evaluate their meetings. At the 
end of a meeting, team members should complete 
Worksheet 5. The team leader should encourage 
discussion of the completed checklists to celebrate 
meeting effectiveness and identify ways to improve 
the next meeting. Worksheet 5 may be used in con- 
junction with Worksheet 3— Checklist for Effec- 
tive Decisions. 



Providing Information After the Meeting 

The recorder should provide meeting notes to all 
team members as soon as possible. The notes 
should include a list of all in attendance, key deci- 
sions, tasks assigned, and purpose and agenda items 
for the next meeting. The notes should announce 
the date, time, and location of the next meeting. 
Team members should be invited to respond with 
corrections or clarifications. 

Meeting information should also be provided to dis- 
trict staff and key stakeholders. The team may share 
these communication tasks among the members. 

What Do District Leaders Do First to Get 
the Team Going? 

Once the team is selected, district leaders may want 
to conduct the following activities during the first 
meetings: 

• Conduct a warm-up activity, then allow 
members to introduce themselves and discuss 
their stake in the planning process and skills 
they can contribute. This activity should be 
informal and social. 

• Explain the purpose of the team and explain 
the concept and benefits of district conso- 
lidated planning. Team members should read 
and discuss Module One. 

• Provide state- and district-specific information 
on the consolidated planning process, 
including a list of programs to be consolidated, 
the application form, and deadline for 
submission. 

• Discuss the roles and responsibilities of team 
members and time commitment required. 

• Review features of and procedures for effective 
teamwork in Module Two. 

• Discuss setting ground rules for team 
operation and complete Worksheet 5 as a 
group. 
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• Help the group select a team leader, meeting 
coordinator, and recorder. 



• Identify first tasks and agenda items for the 
next meeting; set the date, time, and location 
for the next meeting. 

• Provide contact information on team members 
and key district staff for each member. 



u 



eviewmg © 

CkecLlist 



rganizing 



After the district leaders and team members have 
read Module Two: Establishing the Team and con- 
ducted the suggested activities for team selection 
and team building, they should review their efforts 
using to the following checklist. j 

1. District leaders have selected team j 

members with a variety of back- 
grounds, skills, and interests in educa- 
tion. 

2. Selected team members have agreed to 

serve on the district consolidation plan- 
ning team. 

3 . Team members understand the concept | 

and benefits of consolidated planning 
(information provided in Module 
One). 

i 

4. Team members know which programs 

are to be consolidated and the due date 
for submitting the consolidated plan 
application. 

5. Team members have discussed their 

roles and responsibilities and time com- ' 
mitment required. ! 

6. Team members have begun to know, 

respect, and trust one another. 



7. The team has reviewed features of ef- 
fective teamwork, decision making, and 
meetings provided in Module Two. 

8. The team has established ground rules 

for operation, and these have been re- 
corded and provided to each member. 

9. The team has selected a leader, meet- 
ing coordinator, and recorder. 

10. Each team member has contact infor- 
mation for other team members and 
key district staff. 

11. The team has set the date, time, loca- 
tion, and purpose for the next meeting. 

If all items on the list are checked, the team should 

proceed to activities in Module Three: Creating 

Vision and Mission Statements. 
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Establishing the Team 

Work sllieet 1 — Team Memler Selection Process 



1. What criteria will be used to select team members? 



2. What are the steps in the selection process? 




3. Who will be involved in selecting team members? 



4. How will prospective team members be invited to join? 



Tip: Some team members will be part of more than one stakeholder group. For example, a teacher 
may also be a parent and a community leader. Avoid having team members officially represent 
more than one group, as it causes them to have more than one focus and renders their 

representation less effective. 
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Establishing the Team 

Jieef 2 — T earn. Member skip 







School District Administrators 






Principals 






Teachers 






Parents 






Students 






Community Leaders 






Business Leaders 






Agency Representatives 






Others 







Tip: Make sure that coordinators of the programs that will be consolidated serve 

on the planning team. 
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Establishing the Team 



"Worlcskeet 3 — CkecLlisi or :E ffecllve 0 



'ecisions 



l.The ideas and talents of the members were well used in arriving at 
decisions because everyone had an opportunity to provide their 
perspectives. 



2. The time spent arriving at decisions was devoted to reviewing 
pertinent data and discussing issues in an analytical, comprehensive, 
and objective way. 



3. The team made decisions that reflect the needs of all stakeholders. 



4. The team members are committed to the decisions and agree to take 
action to ensure that decisions are implemented. 



5. The decisions moved the team toward reaching its goals. 



6. The decision-making ability of the team is improved. The decision- 
making process was a learning experience for the team. 
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1 . Where, when, and how often will the 
team meet? 



2. How will team members share responsi- 
bility for organizing and leading the 
meetings? 



3. Who will prepare the agenda, and how 
will agenda items be identified? 



4. What rules will guide team discussions? 



5. What strategies will the team use to 
make decisions? What circumstances 
will determine which strategy is se- 
lected? 



6. What can team members do to ensure that 
decisions are made by the group and not 
behind the scenes? 



7. How will the team resolve problems 
or conflicts? 



8. How will the team address absenteeism 
or apathy? 



9. Who will handle logistical arrangements for 
meetings? 



10. Under what circumstances will a third party 
facilitator be involved? 



Adapted from Melaville, Blank, & Asayesh, 1993 
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Name of Group: 

Meeting Date: 

Start Time: End Time:. 

Location: 

Meeting Goals: 



Preparation: 




Agenda Items 





ERIC 
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Establishing the Team 

i LsLeet 6 — CL ecLIist for Effective Teamworl 



1. The team was clear on the purpose of the meeting and 
stayed focused on its goals. 

2. The meeting began and ended on time. 

3. The team demonstrated a sense of group commitment. 

4. Mutual trust and respect was evident among team 
members. 

5. Team members followed the ground rules. 

6. The team encouraged open communication and expressed 
diverse perspectives. 

7. The team used effective decision-making techniques (see 
Worksheet 3). 

8. Team members’ roles, responsibilities, and assignments 
were clear. 

9. Team members agreed upon a time line for work, and in- 
dividual team members agreed to complete tasks on time. 
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Time: 15 to 20 minutes 
Number of People: Unlimited 
Materials/Preparation: None 
To Begin: 

° Tell participants to look for someone in the room they do not know 
and pair up with that person. Participants should introduce themselves 
to each other. 

° Instruct participants to find one personal thing they have in common 
with their partners. Work, school, and attendance at the training do 
not count. 

° Allow two minutes for partners to talk. 

0 At the end of two minutes, ask for volunteers to share with the group 
what they found in common with their partners. 

0 Tell the partners to find another set of partners and form a group of 
four. They should then introduce themselves to one another. 

0 Instruct the groups of four to find one personal thing they all have in 
common. 

° Allow four minutes for the groups of four to talk. 

° At the end of four minutes, ask for volunteers to share the thing they 
all have in common. 

° Depending on the size of the group, this activity can be continued to 
groups of eight and sixteen. 

Wrap up this activity by asking participants what was accomplished dur- 
ing this time. (They met others in the group, had an opportunity to share, 
moved around, learned how similar they are in some ways, etc.) 
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Time: 10-15 minutes 

Number of People: Unlimited 

Materials/Preparation: None 

To Begin: 

° Divide the participants into small groups. 

® Instruct group members to introduce themselves to one 
another. 

® Tell participants to count the number of anatomical feet they 
have in their homes (four for a dog, two for a person, two 
for a bird, etc.) and to share something about those feet (who 
they belong to, etc.). 

0 After each group member has shared, tell groups to total the 
number of anatomical feet represented in their group. 

® Ask each group to share their total and post on newsprint or 
chalkboard. 

• Recognize the group with the largest total. 

Wrap up this activity by asking for volunteers to share what they 

learned about other group members. 

(Get Acquainted Activities from Warm Ups and Wind Downs , 

Educational Media, 1993.) 
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ABOUT THIS SEMES 

Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 

The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research- based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 

Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 

In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 
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Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 

Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 

Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Three describes a step-by-step process for 
developing or reviewing the vision for education in 
the district and the mission of the school system. 



Step One: 
Step Two: 
Step Three: 
Step Four: 
Step Five: 



Dream. 

Draft the vision statement. 
Align the vision. 

Develop a mission statement. 
Share the vision and mission. 



The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to developing the vision and mission for 
the district school system. The module goes on to 
provide information that reflects current research 
on establishing the vision and mission and using 
them to focus district efforts. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the team’s work. While the 
worksheets may not align with consolidated plan 
applications provided by the state or district, com- 
pleted worksheets will serve as a useful repository 
of readily accessible information for any applica- 
tion the district may develop. 



The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work 
and assess its readiness for Module Four. 



Creating Vi 



ision 



ission 



Statements 



At the first meeting of a planning team in a small 
rural district in Tennessee, the main item on the 
agenda was to develop a vision for education. 
Amidst some grumbling, several people suggested 
that they get on with real planning and skip the 
“touchy-feely stuff.” One member commented, 
“We already have a vision statement that we wrote 



for our last district plan.” She read, “‘We want our j 
children to be productive, successful citizens who 
! can meet the challenges of living in the fast-paced, 
technological world of the 21 st century.’ Can’t we 
! just go with that?” she asked. Another member 
agreed and noted that, since their time was limited, 

: they needed to move along. 

I The team leader was reluctant to do this and asked 
the group just to have a discussion to confirm that 
; the statement they heard really was their vision. The 
] group approached the discussion from several per- 
spectives. First, they discussed what they liked best 
about their community. Then, they discussed what 
they would like their community to look like in ten 
I years. The conversation covered education’s role in 
I moving the community toward the ten-year vision. 

I The group talked about the kinds of things they 
wanted the kids to know and be able to do as a re- 
sult of their education. 

The recorder listed thoughts on chart paper as they 
were generated. After 15 minutes, the team leader 
asked the group to read over their ideas and to make 
I observations. A group member noted that one of 
| the prevailing themes in the whole discussion was 
that children should not feel like they have to leave 
| the community to be successful. Someone else 
| agreed, “We have a really special community here 
with a history and culture of its own. We need to 
! help our children appreciate that.” A team member 
; from the business sector noted, however, that there 
I were not a lot of opportunities for kids after they 
; finished school if they wanted to stay and make a 
I good living. The most successful students had few 
places to apply their skills and, therefore, moved to 
; other areas of the state after they finished college. 

• The discussion progressed to establishing a vision 
i for education that included developing in the chil- 
: dren an appreciation for their culture and a desire 
to strengthen the community. Children would be 
committed to learning skills that could improve the 
quality of life in their community. This, of course, 
aligned with a broader vision that the community 
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would attract new businesses and be a place where j 
the children could live and support themselves as 
adults. This vision for education was quite differ- 
ent from the earlier version. 

As the meeting drew to a close, most of the team j 
members admitted to being surprised at the ideas j 
that were generated and felt that they had hit upon j 
a vision that captured what was close to their hearts, j 
One member said, “I feel like I have a real bond I 
with everyone here. I think I know where we need j 
to go with this plan.” j 

In this module, team members will 

• Learn the roles of the district vision for 
education and mission statements in the 
consolidated plan 

• Recognize the components of effective vision 
and mission statements 

® Develop a vision for education and a mission 
statement for the district or revise the current 
ones 

® Identify ways to gain support for the vision and 
mission from stakeholders 



ExpecleJ Outcome 



A vision for education and a mission statement 
that can guide all district planning efforts will be 
developed. 



Basic 



P remises 



° The district vision encompasses stakeholders' 
future hopes and dreams for all students. 



® The vision provides direction and focus for the 
consolidated plan, and the mission defines the 
roles and responsibilities of the school district 
in achieving the vision. 



® The district vision should align with federal and 
state visions for all children and should 
complement the vision of each school in the 
district. 



® Commitment to and excitement about the 
vision and mission are critical elements in 
planning implementation. 

P Wpose o iik e Vision 
Vision— An ideal and unique image of the future. 

Developing a vision for the district or reviewing 
and/ or revising the existing vision is the critical start- 
ing point for consolidated planning and should re- 
main at the forefront throughout the planning pro- 
cess. John Kotter (1996) discusses three important 
purposes of an organization's vision. Those pur- 
poses, adapted for the district consolidated plan- 
ning process, follow. 

• A vision clarifies the general direction for 
change. As a result, it simplifies and directs 
more detailed decisions. The appropriateness 
of possible decisions and activities is determined 
by how well they align with the vision. 

0 A vision motivates people to take action in 
the right direction. When people are asked to 
work with fewer resources and/or learn new 
skills and behaviors, they are forced out of their 
comfort zones. A strong vision helps people see 
that the end result will be worth the present 
discomfort. 

• A vision helps to quickly and efficiently 
coordinate the actions of different people. 

Vision-based decisions minimize the need for 
debate. A vision guides individuals to make 
decisions that will move the organization in the 
right direction and ensures that activities in 
various parts of the organization are 
complementary and coordinated, (p. 68) 



Ckaracterisiics of a Strong Vi 



ision 



A good vision statement has a number of common 
characteristics. Working with these characteristics, 
the planning team can focus all stakeholders on a 
unified direction for school improvement. 
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Tip: The Alabama State Teacher Forum based • 
their visioning discussions on idealized design | 
theory, asking participants to keep the following ] 
elements of idealization in mind while envision- I 
ing their dream schools: j 

© Ideal does not equal impossible. The design 
of the school must be feasible and viable — 
capable of operating if it did come into 
existence. 

@ Idealization encourages creativity in design 
because it frees participants from self- | 
imposed constraints. It invites ingenuity j 
because it focuses on the ideal. 

i 

0 The idealized design converts planning from i 
a retrospective to a prospective orientation. It 
is proactive rather than reactive: most system j 
redesign is reactive— busy identifying current 
system deficiencies. It is essential to stay , 
focused upon the ideal; otherwise, discussions j 
can easily degenerate into gripe sessions about ; 
current system failures. Proactive design 
moves toward what one wants — not away j 
from what one does not want. 

SERVE. (1998). Designing the school of your 
dreams. Tallahassee, FL: Author. s 



° It looks to the future. It helps the district 
consider what is possible and desirable before 
concrete planning begins. The vision addresses 
a common future, one that is shared by all 
stakeholders. 

® It provides the ultimate standard against 
which all concrete effort is measured. It is the 
ideal outcome of the consolidated plan, while 
the goals, objectives, and strategies are the real 
or concrete means for achieving that ideal. 

® It is positive and uplifting. It creates a picture 
of a future in which others will want to 
participate. It inspires and motivates. 



° It belongs to its creators. It reflects the beliefs 
and values of the community or team that 
developed it. 

° It focuses the work. It provides direction for 
all the activities that are part of the development 
and implementation of the consolidated plan. 

° It pictures future accomplishments. It is a 

statement of successful outcomes. 
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Dream 

Developing a vision is an opportunity to dream. The 
team should engage in discussions that focus on the 
lives they want for their children. 

The vision should be grounded in real-world issues. 
The team should imagine the world of their 
children’s future from the standpoints of econom- 
ics, society, technology, family life, and other issues. 

Worksheet 1 — The World of the Future helps teams 
consider the skills people will need to be indepen- 
dent, well-adjusted, and productive citizens of the 
future. Team members should discuss the questions 
as a group. The ideas generated will help the group 
identify the beliefs and attitudes toward education 
of the individual members of the team. (Copies of 
all worksheets are included in Appendix A.) 

Worksheet 2 — Dreaming Schools will help the 
team move from the picture of the future they de- 
veloped in Worksheet 1 to imagining how schools 
and educators will respond to best meet the needs 
of students ten years from now. 

The team leader should have the group work to- 
gether or in pairs to address these questions. As team 
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members dream, they should keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

® A vision is based, in part, on past knowledge 
and experience in educating students. What is 
known about the strengths, weaknesses, 
successes, and failures of the school community, 
combined with the values and beliefs of the 
community, will shape the answers to these 
questions. 

® A vision is also based on what is known about 
excellence in education. Research-based 
effective practices should guide the vision. 

® Even though a vision needs a grounding in 
reality, the team needs to think big. Big dreams 
generate high expectations. The vision should 
be a target that beckons. 

Individuals or teams may want to represent their 
ideas in pictures, charts, or mind maps to present 
them to the whole group. 

Worksheet 3 — Establishing the Vision will lead the 
team from their dreams for the future to setting goals 
that reflect their dreams. The group should discuss 
these questions and record all information on flip 
chart paper. 

ep Two 

Draft the Vision Statement 

The information generated in Worksheet 3 will 
serve as the content of the district's vision. A small 
subcommittee or appointed individual on the team 
should condense these ideas into a vision statement 
for the whole district. As drafts of the statement are 
developed, the writer(s) should keep in mind the 
following points: 

° The vision statement should capture the spoken 
and unspoken hopes and dreams. “Your vision 
should inspire and touch you. If it does not 
inspire you, it will probably not inspire others. 
A vision comes from within and without.” 
(Scott, Gaffe, Tobe, p. 76) 



° The vision statement provides a clear picture 
of a condition that has not happened, but is 
based on a group's consensus on standards of 
excellence, values, and beliefs. 

° “Effective visions are open-ended enough to 
allow for individual initiative and for changing 
conditions. Long and detailed pronouncements 
not only can feel like a straight) acket but can 
soon become obsolete in a rapidly changing 
world. At the same time, visions that need 
constant readjustments lose their credibility.'' 
(Kotter, p. 76) 

The statements in Worksheet 4— Vision Statement 
Checklist, adapted from Scott, Jaffe, Tobe (p. 90), 
will assist teams in evaluating and refining their vi- 
sion statements. Once the draft of the vision state- 
ment is complete, the team should use Worksheet 4 
to gauge its effectiveness and “power.” If the team is 
unable to check most of the items, they should re- 
vise the vision statement. (This worksheet will also 
assist teams in reviewing an existing vision statement.) 

ep it ee 

Align the Vision 

Many districts already have vision statements that 
were developed by the district office, Board of Edu- 
cation, or prior planning teams. The consolidated 
planning team should compare its draft vision with 
any existing vision statement. The group should dis- 
cuss how the new vision corresponds to the exist- 
ing statement. The team may decide whether to use 
the existing one or whether to revise it according to 
the new ideas generated in their visioning process. 
If the team decides to revise the original vision state- 
ment, its developers should be part of this process. 

Most school planning teams have developed visions 
for their schools. The district planning team should 
review these vision statements to ensure that they 
align with the district vision. In most cases, these 
statements will complement one another. If school 
faculty and staff feel that the district vision conflicts 
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with their schools vision, the consolidated planning 
team should discuss ways that the school and dis- 
trict statements can be more closely aligned. It is 

critical that schools support the district vision. 

ep> Four 

Develop a Mission Statement 

The mission goes hand in hand with the vision. It 
describes the work the district will do to accom- 
plish the vision. Just as the vision defines the focus 
and direction of the district plan, the mission de- 
fines the role of the district in accomplishing that 
vision. 

A mission statement describes 

• The work the district will do 

• How the work will be done 

• By whom the work will be done 

• To what end the work will be done 
The mission should 

• Reflect the values and beliefs of stakeholders 

• Describe the means by which the district will 
accomplish the vision 

• Include a description of the evidence that will 
determine that the mission is fulfilled 

Answering the questions in Worksheet 5— Writing 
a Mission Statement will help the planning team 
address key questions to develop a draft of the dis- 
trict mission statement. 

Example of a mission statement 

The mission of the Hoke County 
School District, as a diversified commu- 
nity of lifelong learners, is to commit 
ourselves and others to challenge stu- 
dents to their full learning potentials; to 
develop each individual s mind, body, 
and heart; and to inspire students to 
become productive members of our 



global society, through an integrated in- 
structional program. 

The Hoke County mission statement is a rich com- 
pilation of the purpose, values, and vision of the 
school system that specifies what the role of the 
school system is and how the system will achieve 
its vision. The statement captures a diversity of 
thought and input and focuses it on a clear direc- 
tion for the school system. 

Slejp Five 

Share the Vision and Mission 

Communicating the district s vision and mission 

• Strengthens the commitment to change 

© Reaches and involves the greater community 

• Gains additional support from the greater 
community 

© Legitimizes the consolidated plan with 
stakeholder groups 

© Focuses the work of the planning team and 
those implementing the plan 

© Maintains the focus of the plan as it is 
implemented 

The planning team should share completed drafts 
of the vision and mission statements with adminis- 
trators, faculty, staff, parents, community members, 
and students. These stakeholders will assist the team 
in revising the vision and mission to accurately re- 
flect the dreams and commitment of the whole com- 
munity. The vision and mission then serve as rally- 
ing points for educational excellence. The vision and 
mission should be the foundation of all conversa- 
tions and activities related to school improvement 
in the district. 

School and community meetings, events, and 
activities can all be forums for sharing the vision 
and mission. Newspapers, bulletin boards, commu- 
nity access programs, and the hallways of public 
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buildings arc all places where these statements can 
be posted. The vision may be generated in a picture 
or design that becomes a logo to represent excel- 
lence in education. The logo may be used on any 
print materials generated by the consolidated plan- 
ning team or related groups. 

Most importantly, stakeholders and team members 
must walk the walk and talk the talk. They must be 
believers and share their excitement about the vi- 
sion as they talk to others. They are on the front- 
line of communication, and the strength of the vi- 
sion will be determined to a great extent by the 
strength of their belief in it. They set the example 
that others will follow. 

Once the vision and mission have been approved 
by all stakeholders, everyone should keep in mind 
that the task is never finished. As changes occur in 
the schools and community, the team will need to 
revisit the vision and mission periodically to up- 
date them. 

The team must have long-range plans for keeping 
the vision statement visible and real. Implementers 
of the district plan must be continually reminded 
of where they are going, so they will be less inclined 
to be discouraged or apathetic. The more visible and 
real the vision, the more successfully the consoli- 
dated plan will be implemented. 



rgamizimg & iRevisimg 
Qiecklisl 



After the district has adopted a vision and mission 
statement, the planning team should review it ac- 
cording to the following checklist. 



1. The vision and mission development (or 
review) process involved all planning team 
members in a series of consensus-reach- 
ing activities that focused on what s im- 
portant for the children, what education 
in the district should look like in the 



future, and what role the district will play 
in accomplishing its vision for education. 

2. The vision aligns with the visions of 

schools in the district. 

3. The planning team shared the vision and 

mission statements in draft form with 
schools administrators, faculty, staff, par- 
ents, and students, and the team used their 
input when revising the statements. 

4. The vision and mission statements are dis- 
played publicly throughout the district. 

5. Team members and stakeholders support 

the vision and mission and are excited 
about the proposed direction for educa- 
tion in the district. 

6. Planning team members and stakehold- 
ers are committed to using the vision and 
mission to guide planning and decision 
making. 

If all the items on the checklist are checked, the team 

should move on to Module Four: Conducting a 

Comprehensive Needs Assessment. 




'eremces 
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Creating Vision and Mission Statements 



Worksheet 1 — The World of the Future 



Imagine your community ten years from now. 



1. What kinds of jobs will be available? What kinds of skills 
and knowledge will people need to be employable? 



2. What kinds of skills and knowledge will people need in order 
to access information and use it to help them understand their world? 



3. What will the community look like economically? 



4. What demographic changes will have taken place? 



5. What will be the top concerns of community leaders? 
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Imagine the schools in the district ten years from now after successful reform initiatives 
have created an ideal educational system that meets the needs of all children and 
helps them achieve to high standards. 



1. What will learning areas look like? 



2. What will teachers be doing? 



3. What will students be doing? 



4. What will students be learning? 



5. How will students be learning? 



(continued) 
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6. If you could interview recent graduates, what would they say the school system did for them? 



7. Suppose you could interview students who may have been traditionally viewed as at risk of 
failure. What would they say the school has done for them? 



8. How do teachers interact with students? 



9. How do teachers interact with other teachers? 



10. How are parents and community members involved? 



11. What do the schools do to address issues raised in Worksheet 1 —The World of the Future? 



12. How is education better than it was ten years ago? 
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1. What are the community’s hopes, dreams, and goals for its schools? 



2. What are the commonalties among their hopes, dreams, and goals? 
Do they point in a particular direction? 



3. Are there compelling reasons to pursue these hopes, dreams, and goals? What are they? 



4. What changes are necessary to achieve these hopes, dreams, and goals? 



5. What research and best practices support these changes? 



6. What action is necessary to achieve these hopes, dreams, and goals? 



7. Who will be involved in achieving these hopes, dreams, and goals? 
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Creating Vision and Mission Statements 



orLslkeel: 4 — Creating Vision & 
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Vision Statement Checklist 



The vision statement 



1. Is written in plain language. 

2. Contains motivating, positive language. 

3. Includes all stakeholders. 



4. Will result in better education for all students. 



5. Will positively impact the school and larger community. 

6. Benefits all stakeholders. 



7. Presents where the district needs to go. 

8. Is easy to read and understand. 

9. Captures the organization s desired spirit. 

10. Is dynamically incomplete so people can fill in the pieces. 

11. Is meaningful enough to guide decision making. 

12. Gets people s attention. 

13. Describes a preferred and meaningful future status. 
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14. Can be felt/ experienced; gives people goosebumps. 

15. Gives people a better understanding of how their indi- 
vidual purpose could be realized in the group. 

16. Provides a motivating force, even in hard times. 

17. Is perceived as achievable. 

18. Is challenging and compelling, stretching beyond what is 
comfortable. 




Sample Vision Statements 

EES will be an educational center that provides a safe, caring, and enriching 
atmosphere for all learners. 

School, home, and community will collaborate to ensure optimal development of educational 
skills and values that promote successful, lifelong learning. 



WES will be a school that supports maximum learning for all students, enabling them 
to become lifelong learners and productive citizens. 



MBHS will create an environment that will produce concerned citizens who lead 
their communities in a 21 st -century global society. 



SERVE. (1997). Planning for school improvement. Tallahassee, FL: Author. 
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1. What is the district’s most important work? 



2. What is the district’s vision? 



3. How will the work accomplish the vision? 



4. Who is responsible for the work? 



5. What evidence will determine that the mission is accomplished? 



After discussing these questions, a team member or subcommittee should summarize 
the team’s thoughts into a concise statement or series of statements that reflect 
the mission of the district school system. 



Example of a Mission Statement 

The mission of the Hoke County School District, as a diversified community of lifelong learners, is to 
commit ourselves and others to challenge students to their full learning potentials; to develop each 
individual’s mind, body, and heart; and to inspire students to become productive members of our global 

society, through an integrated instructional program. 
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ABOUT THIS SEMES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research -based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 

Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight : Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may 
use the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules 
to work independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, 
each module may be used as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 



Using ike Series 

Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 

Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district 
planning process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. 
You need to prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure 
the result is a high-quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. 
The “chunked” format of the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Four describes a step-by-step process for 
conducting a comprehensive needs assessment. 



Step One: Identify types of data to use. 



Step Two: Assign data collection responsibilities 

to team members. 



Step Three: Review and organize data. 

Step Four: Examine data to identify strengths, 
areas of need, and root causes and 
connections. 



Step Five: Establish priority needs. 

Step Six: Write goals and objectives. 

Step Seven: Review data-based needs identified at 
individual schools or clusters of 
schools. 

Step Eight: Share the needs assessment for input 
on revisions. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and con- 
cerns relating to conducting a school district needs 
assessment. The module provides information on 
organizing the needs assessment process and col- 
lecting a variety of data to develop a complete pic- 
ture of the district. Examples included through- 
out the module illustrate effective needs assess- 
ment strategies. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the team’s work. While 
the worksheets may not align with consolidated 
plan applications provided by the state or district, 
completed worksheets will serve as a useful reposi- 
tory of readily accessible information for any ap- 
plication the district may develop. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its 
work and assess its readiness for Module Five. 



Concluciiriig a C 



omprelriensiYe 



Absenteeism at Truman High was a growing prob- 
1 lem. On any one day, approximately five percent 
of the student body was not in class. The school 
enacted strict policies that included both academic 
and disciplinary sanctions. Still, the problem be- 
came worse. The school improvement planning 
team decided to examine the issue more closely. 
They developed questions that would help them 
analyze absenteeism. 

• Who are the absent students? Do the same 
students have repeated absences? When are 
they absent? Are there more absences in certain 
grade levels? 

• What is the demographic profile of the students 
with repeated absences? How do these 
students perform academically? What activities 
do these students participate in? What kind of 
support do they get from the school? What 
kind of support do they get outside of school? 

• How do the students explain their absences? 
What is their attitude toward school? 

As the team brainstormed questions, they real- 
ized that the issue was complex, and it would take 
a lot of effort to collect the data to answer these 
questions. 

For each question, they identified types of data and 
their sources. Much of the data was on file in the 
main office. Getting data directly from the students 
| would entail some creativity. The group assigned 
tasks and agreed to meet in three weeks to discuss 
the data. 

When the team reconvened and presented the data, 
j some of the conclusions were obvious, but some 
were surprising. The team discovered that at least 
60 percent of the students on the past year’s absen- 
tee lists had a pattern of repeated absences, missing 
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from three to five days a month. These students 
generally performed poorly and were uninvolved 
in school activities. The team dug deeper. Who were 
these students, and why were they missing so much 
school? 



The most interesting data came from the students 
themselves. One team member met with these kids 
to get their perspectives on why they didn't attend 
regularly. She discovered that most of the students 
came from low-income households. In a number 
of the households, both parents worked. When 
young children were ill, the high school-aged sib- 
lings stayed home to care for them. Also, many of 
these students worked to help support their fami- 
lies. The biggest employer of high school students 
was a factory that hired on-call. When big ship- 
ments were received or sent, students would miss 
school to work. The student interviews also re- 
vealed that most of these students wanted to per- 
form better in school. 



t 



t 



The data led to understanding the real causes for j 
much absenteeism and to looking at ways to ad- j 
dress the problem. The members discussed a j 
i change from providing negative reinforcement to 
eliminate absenteeism to providing academic sup- 
port to help students catch up when they were ab- 
i sent due to family and work obligations. j 

By carefully framing questions and gathering j 
strong data to answer the questions, the planning 
team identified a fundamental problem — high 
school students from impoverished backgrounds | 
miss school to help their families. ! 

In this module, the planning team will 

• Identify data needed 

• Assign data collection responsibilities to team 
members 



® Examine data to identify areas of strength and 
need 



• Review and organize collected data 



® Identify reasons for the discrepancy between 
actual student performance and desired 
performance level 

• Identify priority needs on which to focus 
resources 



• Write goals and objectives based on identified 
needs 



* 
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ExpecteJ Outcomes 



The team will prepare needs assessment based 
on multiple sources of data. 



Stakeholders will use the assessment to compile 
a list of the districts priority needs. 

The district will write goals and objectives that 
address its prioritized needs. 



Basic Premises 

• Information is gathered from a cross-section 
of the school and community — faculty, 
administrators, students, parents, and 
community leaders. 

® Information is gathered through student 
achievement data, surveys, interviews, focus 
groups, and observations to provide a complete 
picture of the district. 

® Data are processed and summarized in 
meaningful and statistically sound ways to use 
when establishing priority needs and goals for 
the consolidated plan. 

6 The needs assessment is the foundation for 
data-based decision making. 

• Goals, objectives, and priorities relate directly 
to needs identified from the data. 



WLi L Needs Assessment? 



Need — The discrepancy between what 
is and what should be. 
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Needs Assessment— The systematic 
process of gathering information nec- 
essary to identify needs of specific groups 
of people. It is the most crucial step in 
the planning process. 

A comprehensive needs assessment is the founda- 
tion of any good plan. Data gathered from a vari- 
ety of sources can provide information relevant to 
student achievement. Accumulated data can help 
define a situation, show how prevalent it is, and 
show how it has changed over time. This informa- 
tion creates a comprehensive view of a district, 
rather than just a snapshot. 

The team should examine data to identify discrep- 
ancies between what is currently happening in the 
district and what their vision for education says 
should be happening. Team members should dis- 
cuss the kinds and causes of discrepancies. Then 
they should determine priority needs that will 
guide the selection of strategies and programs to 
help students achieve. 
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Step One 

Identify Types of Data to Use 
A consolidated plan must be based on current data 
from a variety of sources. Use the data to reveal 
underlying connections and root causes for areas 
of low student performance. Table 1 —Suggested 
Categories of Data lists many sources of data that 
help to create a full picture of the district. 

Using Existing Data 

Most of the data for a comprehensive needs assess- 
ment is already available. Some will have been 



compiled previously for other purposes; some data 
will need to be collected, organized, and developed 
into an easily understandable report. 

Teams may use state-generated statistical profiles 
or school performance reports. The most recent 
standardized tests and other assessment informa- 
tion are important sources of data, as are dropout 
reports, demographics of the student body, teacher 
experience and training levels, and the instructional 
materials currently in use. The team should focus 
on all data that relate to student learning and the 
quality of teaching in the district. 

: Up: Needs assessments recently per- 
‘ formed for other purposes are timesav- - 
, ing resources. 

i J 

Collecting New Data 

As the team progresses through the needs assess- 
ment process, members may identify areas where 
no data exist or they may ask questions that go 
beyond what the current data provide. Often times, 
“why” questions will necessitate specialized data 
collection strategies that may include surveys, 
meetings, or interviews. 

The South Carolina Department of Education, in 
its guide for planning school reform, suggests the 
following: 

It is very important that you think carefully 
about the group of people (sample) that you 
survey or interview. Your objective is not to 
make your school [or district] appear to be 
wonderful. Your objective is to determine the 
needs of children so that they might receive 
the best education possible to prepare them 
for their future. Therefore, to obtain the best 
results, include people who are not always 
agreeable to your way of thinking and who 
may not participate in the school as frequently 
as others, (p. 56) 
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Surveys 

The South Carolina guide recommends the 
following: 

Surveys may be obtained from a variety of 
sources. Schools [or districts] may determine 
that they need to construct their own survey(s). 
These should be carefully constructed. Design 
a questionnaire which answers questions you 
may have about learning, teaching strategies, 
and perceptions— -and why you have these 
perceptions. Do not forget to ask parents, 
teachers, and students about opinions on ways 
the instructional program, the climate, and 



other areas could be changed to help children 
become successful in school. Remember, some 
of your parents, community members, or 
others may not be able to read. It is important 
to obtain information from them. One school 
solved this problem by holding an annual 
carnival and setting up a booth for parents and 
community members to be interviewed by 
other parents, teachers, and aides using a survey. 
They gained a great deal of information, (p. 56) 

Whether a school or district uses a commercially 
developed survey or develops its own, it should pi- 
lot the survey with a small number of respondents 



Table 1 

Suggested Categories of Data 



Attendance, Performance, and 
Behavioral Data 

I ° Graduation and Promotion Rates 
® Discipline Data 
° Dropout and Transfer Information 

I ® Pest Scores 

° Classroom Management Methods 
° Student Behavior 

Demographics 

° Ethnic Groups 
0 Free and Reduced Lunches 

1 ° Parent Involvement 
° Population Trends 
• Pupil/Teacher Ratio 

° Unique Community Characteristics (e.g., Military 
Base, Reservation, etc.) 

° Business, Commerce, and Industry 

Faculty 

| • Ethnic Groups (Reflecting the school population?) 

I ® Teacher Experience and Training Levels 
I • Teacher Attrition. Absenteeism 



0 Type and Numbers of Support Staff 
° Professional Development Opportunities 

Physical Plant 

Recognition/ Awards 
Instructional Materials 

° Textbooks and Workbooks 
° Equipment such as TV, VCR, Maps, Globes, 
Overhead Projector 
° Computers 

° PE, Art, and Music Materials 

Instruction 

° Basic Programs 
° Vocational Programs 
° ESL Programs 
° Programs for Advanced Students 
° Dropout Prevention Programs 
° Title 1 Basic and Title 1 Migrant Programs 
° Teaching Methods 
° Student and Faculty Handbook 
° Budget 
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to ensure that the questions are clearly written 
and elicit useful information. Administering sur- 
veys is time consuming and labor intensive; the 
team needs to take precautions to ensure that the 
effort will be worthwhile. 

Meetings 

Meetings and focus groups are ways to collect use- 
ful qualitative data. These should be structured with 
carefully designed questions. It may be interesting 
to compare data from meetings with different role 
groups, such as one with teachers and one with 
parents. Ask exactly the same questions in each 
meeting to ensure consistency of data. 



Interviews 

Interviews are useful for collecting information 
from persons who would otherwise not fill out 
surveys or attend meetings. They are also useful 
for collecting sensitive information that people may 
feel uncomfortable discussing publicly. The South 
Carolina Department of Education guide suggests, 
“Interviews should include predetermined ques- 
tions, specific or general, about the school [or dis- 
trict] on a particular topic or a variety of topics. 
Interviews can be conducted in person (probably 
best) or over the phone.” (p. 56) If the interviewer 
chooses to tape a phone conversation, he or she 
by law must request the respondent’s permission. 



The South Carolina Department of Education 
explains 

Meetings with different groups of people are 
very enlightening, and a great deal of wonderful 
information can be obtained. In meetings, you 
are able to ask not only the perceptions of the 
group, but also why group members have the 
perceptions they do. Meetings can be held with 
community members, teachers, school staff, 
parents, administrators, or business leaders OR 
with a combination of all/some of the identified 
groups, (p. 56) 



ep Iwo 

Assign Data Collection Responsibilities 
to Team Members 

Once the team identifies which data they need, it 
must determine sources for the data. For example, 
if the team identifies student mobility as one factor 
that may be impacting test scores, it must decide 
on the best sources for information on student mo- 
bility. It may decide to look at transfer data, drop- 
out rates, and homeless and migrant populations. 




Examlhle 1 



Lamp 

Bridgewater School District’s Data Collection Plan 

Bridgewater’s planning team used the Data Collection Planning Worksheet to collect infonnation about the status of 
school district programs. Below is a partially completed sample of their worksheet. 








Topic/Subject 


Data Needed 
or Collected 


Source of Data 


Who Will Collect it? 


Deadline I 


Student Achievement 

a) MAT7 Scores 


District Testing 


Research 

Office 


Mike Martin 


1/5/00 


J b) Writing Samples 


State Assessment 
Report 
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1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Topic/Subject 


Data Needed 
or Collected 


Source of Data 


Who Will Collect it? 


Deadline 


Attendance 

a) Attendance Rate 
by School 


Principal s End- 
of-Year Report 


Superintendent s 
Office 


Susan Zanuk 


1/5/00 


Graduation Rates 

a) Annual Graduation Rate 
by School 


Principals End- 
of-Year Report 


Superintendents 

Office 


Susan Zanuk 


1/5/00 


Retention Rates 










Disciplinary Actions 










Student Mobility 

a) Dropout Rate 

b) Transfer Rate 

c) Migrant Population 
d) Homeless Population 


State Profile of 
School District 
Populations 


Research 

Office 


Mike Martin 


1/5/00 


Parental Involvement 

a) Parent’s Attitudes 
Toward the Schools 


Survey 


To be Developed 
and Administered 


Lamar Elliott 


2/1/00 


Professional Development 
a) List of District 
Workshops Conducted 


Annual Report 
of Professional 
Development 
Office 


Professional 

Development 

Office 


Oliver Pitt 


1/7/00 


School Needs 
a) Identified Goals 
and Priorities 


School 

Improvement 

Planning 


District 

Office 


Nancy Night 
William Smith 
Michelle Isen 


2/1/00 

1 


Other 
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UL 2 

Sample “Smart” Questions to Ask about Data 



Questions to Ask about Test Scores 

• How does this year’s performance compare with 
last year’s? 

® What changes have occ lined in the last year — 
curriculum changes, student population changes, 
programs added or eliminated? 

• How do district results compare with state and 
national no mis? 

• What percentage of students scored in the first 
quaitile of the standardized tests? 

• Is the percentage of students scoring in the upper 
quartile about the same across all subgroups? The 
lower quartile? 

• Are there any differences in scores among groups 
of students — students of different races, ethnic 
groups, or socioeconomic backgrounds? 

• If schools track students, does this practice con- 
tribute to disparities in test scores? 

• Are there obvious trends in student performance 
by grade level or content area? 

• How would team members describe students who 
are failing or at-risk of failing to meet state stan- 
dards for student performance? 

• Are gifted and talented or advanced placement 
programs representative of all groups of the stu- 
dent population? 

• Do grading patterns differ according to social class, 
ethnicity, or gender? If there are disparities, do they 
correspond with those found when standardized 
test scores are disaggregated? 

• Are students with special needs, such as limited 
English proficiency, receiving services adequate 
to ensure their achievement of the same high stan- 
dards as non-LEP students? 

• What percentage of students with disabilities is 
mainstreamed into academic classes? What per- 
centage of students with disabilities receives a por- 
tion of their instructional programs in community 
settings? 



1 How many non-disabled students serve as men- 
tors, special friends, or helpers to students with 
disabilities? 

> Which special needs students are represented in 
the student population (migrant, speech/language 
impaired, LEP)? 

1 What percent of the total student population does 

each group represent? 

> What percentage of students is identified as 
exceptional? 

Questions about Faculty and Staff 

1 What are the faculty and staff levels of profes- 
sional certification? 

1 What percentages of the faculty hold advanced 
degrees? 

> What is the attrition rate for teachers in the dis- 
trict? In individual schools? 

> Is there a mentoring program for new teachers? 

» What professional staff are available to schools 
(social workers, psychologists, nurses, speech and 
hearing specialists, foreign language interpreters, 
guidance counselors, music and art teachers, etc.)? 
How many students does each staff member 
serve? 

» What professional development was provided to 
faculty during the last year? 

» What professional development do teaching as- 
sistants receive? 

Questions about Instructional 
Materials/Technology 

> How many computers are available to students at 
each grade level? 

> Are instructional resources up-to-date? Do they 
meet the needs of the students? 

’ What are the instructional resources most often 
requested by teachers? 

* Are there resources available to address needs of 
low-performing students? 
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Table 2 continued 



Questions about Parent and 
Community Involvement 

° How are parent volunteers utilized in schools? 

° What community organizations are linked to the 
schools? In what ways? 



° What roles do parents play in the decision 
making at the building level? At the district level? 

° What school activities get the best response 
(attendance) from parents? 

® What is the educational level of parents? 

° How are parents involved in making decisions 
about their children’s education? 



Team members are then assigned responsibility for 
collecting certain data. As much as possible, data 
gathering should be assigned to members with easi- 
est access to the information. If the team is con- 
ducting surveys, it may help to have a committee 
conduct surveys under the guidance of someone 
skilled in designing data-gathering instruments. 



The team should answer the following questions. 

® Who will organize the collected data? 

® Which team members can assist with the data 
analysis? 

© Will the team need to hire a consultant to guide 
the process? 



The team should reach consensus on a due date 
for all information, keeping in mind the time in- 
volved in the survey process. 

Worksheet t— Data Collection Planning is a 

record-keeping tool to assist teams in the data col- 
lection process. (Copies of all worksheets are in- 
cluded in Appendix A.) 



Step Tluree 



Review and Organize Data 
Worksheet 2— Collecting and Organizing Data 
Checklist will assist teams in ensuring that they 
have the data they need: the data do not violate 
any privacy regulations; the data are accurate, up- 
to-date, and comprehensive. The team should com- 
plete this checklist as a group after all the recom- 
mended data have been collected. 



® How will the analysis be conducted? 

° What is the date by which the analysis must 
be complete? 

° How will the findings be shared with the larger 
school community? 



Step F 



onir 



I Examine Data to Identify Strengths, Areas 

! of Need, and Root Causes and Connections 

Once the data are organized and represented in un- 
derstandable ways, the team needs to review them 
to look for connections and root causes for low- 
performing areas. Many factors contribute to low 
student achievement. As the team identifies these 
| factors, they will be able to select programs and 
| strategies that target the real problems. 



Raw data in general are not particularly useful. An 
analysis that shows comparisons, trends, and rela- 
tionships among the data and represents the data 
in understandable ways provides a strong founda- 
tion for identifying needs. Graphic depictions of 
the data are particularly useful. A plan for analyz- 
ing data should be in place before the team begins 
working with collected data. 



Table 2 — Sample "Smart” Questions to Ask about 
* Data (on the previous page) helps team members 
j examine data. As they address these questions, they 
j will begin to draw conclusions that reveal connec- 
tions and underlying causes of low student perfor- 
mance. They should use the results of preliminary 
; analyses to develop additional questions to explore 
until they have reached meaningful conclusions 
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Example 2 

Worksheet 3 from Bridgewater School District 
Identification of Discrepancies between District Status and Desired Levels of Achievement 

The following example is from Bridgewater School Districts planning team. Notice how they 
have identified discrepancies in their math scores and included reasons for the discrepancies. 
Keep in mind that reasons are more than best guesses; they should be based on data and facts. 



2 


6 


7 


8 


, : ' 9 


Data Needed 
or Collected 


Where We 
Should Be 


Where We 
Are 


Discrepancy 


Reason(s) for Discrepancy 


Math test scores 
for grades 3-6 


100% at or 
above grade 
level 


37% testing 
at or above 
grade level 


43% of grades 
3-6 students 
testing below 
grade level in 
math 


Math is taught late in the day. 

Math skills of students entering 
3 rd grade are low. 

K-2 math curriculum is not 
rigorous. 

Switch from departmentalized to 
self-contained teaching in the 
elementary schools 

New test-scores were low 
throughout the state. 

New math textbooks do not 
align w/state assessment. 

Math classes focus on computa- 
tion; often students are not 
engaged. 


Annual gradua- 
tion rate by 
school 


100% of 
students 
entering 9 th 
grade 
graduating 
within 4 
years 


92% of 
students who 
enter 9 th 
grade 
graduating 
within 4 
years 


8% of 

students drop 
out between 
9 th and 12 th 
grades. 


Socioeconomics— Poorer 
students must help with family 
finances; many students work 
during the school day. 

Block Scheduling— Students 
who change schools are penal- 
ized because the have to repeat 
courses if they miss 8 days. 
Students get discouraged and 
drop out. 

Students with poor attendance 
fall further behind in 
coursework, and many get 
discouraged and drop out. 

Teenage pregnancy 
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about whats happening in the district and are able 
to decide what actions to take to address problems. 

Worksheet 3 — Identification of Discrepancies be- 
tween District Status and Desired Levels of 
Achievement helps the team to determine where 
the district is with respect to each of the categories 
of information identified in Worksheet 1 and de- 
termine reasons for discrepancies between where 
the district is and where it needs to be. Worksheet 
3 is a continuation of Worksheet 1 (which explains 
the unusual numbering of the columns). 

In Column 9 of Example 2, the team explored likely 
reasons for the discrepancies that exist between 
what is and what should be. It is a common ten- 
dency at this point to jump to conclusions about 
causes and then move right on to solutions. How- 
ever, the team will want to work together, examin- 
ing data and brainstorming, to identify reasons why 
discrepancies exist and determining if these reasons 
are supported by data. 

ep Jrive 

Establish Priority Needs 

When likely reasons have been identified and re- 
corded in Column 9, the team should look at the rea- 
sons and identify similarities among them. Common 
or similar reasons grouped together form a priority. 

| Example: In reviewing the reasons for 
the discrepancy in the Bridgewater dis- 
trict between where grades 3-6 math 
performance should be and where it is, 
the team identified several reasons 
listed in Worksheet 4. They established 
the following as a priority need: 

K-2 students need a stronger founda- 
tion for grades 3-6 math. 

Similarly, the Bridgewater team iden- 
tified the following priority needs to i 
address the drop-out rate: | 



High school students who have family 
responsibilities that prevent regular at- 
tendance and lead to dropping out need 
support and encouragement to stay in 
school. 



Once priority needs have been identified, the team 
should rank them in order of importance. The team 
should reach consensus on the following questions. 

Which needs, when addressed, will 

• Make the greatest impact on student 
achievement 

• Affect the greatest number of students 

• Have the most sustained and long-term impact 
on the students 

The team should select a limited number of needs 
to address across the district. This may be difficult 
because all the identified priorities are important. 
However, the group should keep in mind that: 

• Targeting resources intensively in a few areas 
will have a greater impact than spreading 
resources so thin that they address many needs 
only superficially. 

• When a priority need is addressed intensively, 
not only does student achievement improve 
in that targeted area, but the improvement 
usually carries over to other areas. 

For example, if a school targets math improvement 
and implements programs for increasing problem- 
solving skills, these skills will carry over to other 
classes as well. 

• Priority needs are not limited to one grade or 
content area. These needs necessitate that a 
whole school-teachers, support staff, parents, 
and students— focus on activities and programs 
to address these needs. This type of cross- 
school or cross-district focus provides 
cohesiveness to curriculum and instruction, 
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Worksheet 4 from Bridgewater School District — Goal Setting 

The following worksheet shows how the Bridgewater planning team 
developed goals and objectives for two priority needs. 



Priority Needs 



What We Would Like 
to See (Goals) 



How We Will Accomplish This (Objectives) 



K-2 students need 
a stronger foun- 
dation for grades 
3-6 math. 



By May 1999, 75% of 
students in grades 3-6 
will perform profi- 
ciently on the state 
math assessment; the 
percentage will increase 
to 100% by May 2001. 



Objective 1— In September 1998, the district will 
implement a new K-2 curriculum revised to include 
more rigor, align with the state assessment, and ar- 
ticulate with the grades 3-6 math curriculum; the 
new curriculum will include curriculum guides and 
benchmarks for periodic assessment. The new cur- 
riculum will include inquiry-based and hands-on 



activities. 

Objective 2 — K-2 teachers will implement en- 
gaging, hands-on, standards-based instructional 
activities. 

Objective 3 — K-2 teachers will receive professional 
development on the new curriculum, periodic as- 
sessment of students, and hands-on instructional 
activities; sustained professional development ac- 
tivities will include teachers sharing ideas, team 
teaching, and peer coaching. 

Objective 4— Faculty meetings will include discus- 
sions among K-6 teachers that focus on ways to 
prepare children for math in grades 3-6. 

Objective 5 — Parents and families of K-2 students 
will become involved in their children's math learn- 
ing during two Family Math Night activities to be 
held during the 1998/99 school year. 



High dropout rate in 
high school due to 
socioeconomics— 
poorer students 
must help with 
family finances; 



By May 1999, the 
high school dropout 
rate will decrease to 
4%; by May 2000, the 
dropout rate will 
decrease to 2%. 



Objective 1 — Evening and Saturday classes in core 
subjects will be instituted for students who work 
during the day. 

Objective 2— Evening and Saturday tutoring will 
be provided for at-risk students and those with a 
high absence rate. 
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Priority Needs 


Wliat We Would Like 
to See (Goals) 


How We Will Accomplish This (Objectives) 1 


many students 
hold jobs during 
the school day. 

Students with 
poor attendance 
fall behind in 
coursework, 
and many get 
discouraged and 
drop out. 




Objective 3 — A retention counselor/home-school I 
coordinator will be hired to work with students and j 
families to help students stay in school and to en- 
courage students to participate in evening and Sat- 
urday classes and tutoring opportunities. 



and students find reinforcement from multiple j 
sources. For example, in a district that has 
identified reading as a priority need, improving 
reading becomes everyone’s job. Programs and 
strategies will involve teachers from all grades, j 
administrators, support staff, and parents. 

Step Six 

Write Goals, Objectives, and Strategies [ 

Goals are the cornerstones of the consolidated plan. 
Goals focus on student learning and teacher ca- 
pacity (professional development, recruitment, re- 
tention). By maintaining this focus and basing goals 
on identified priorities, teams avoid becoming vie- | 

tims of selecting “what’s hot” in education at the 
moment. j 

A goal is a statement that anticipates a 
specific improvement as a result of 
district action. 

Goals should be concrete and/or measurable. For 
example: A school district’s goal might be j 



By the year 2001, 100% of math scores 
for students in grades K- 12 will be equal 
to or better than the state average. 

It is possible that two priorities can be addressed 
by one goal statement. It is also possible that the 
teams will want to develop more than one goal for 
apriority. The consolidated plan should, neverthe- 
less, limit the number of goals to ensure that a 
district’s efforts are targeted for the most efficient 
use of resources. 

Objectives and strategies make goals more concrete 
and attainable. Objectives should offer a clear pic- 
ture of how goals are going to be met. They are 
statements that specifically identify what will be 
accomplished, by whom, when (during what time 
frame) and how it will be measured. 

An objective defines how the goal will 
be accomplished. 

Completing Worksheet 4 — Goal Setting will 
help the team clarify the district’s priorities, goals, 
and objectives and show clear alignment among 
the three. 



O 

ERIC 
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| Up: Teams should be especially aware 

j of non-academic needs — socioeco- 
! nomic, behavioral, family, and coinmu- 
j nity-based — that present barriers to 
! student learning. 




Review Data-Based Needs Identified at 
Individual Schools or Clusters of Schools 

One of the greatest challenges of district consoli- 
dated planning is to ensure that individual school 
needs are addressed, while those of the district are 
addressed. The planning team will assess the needs 
and develop a plan for the improvement of educa- 
tion in the district as a whole, but the team needs 
to examine the needs of each school to cluster com- 
mon needs and identify specialized needs. 

Most schools should have school improvement 
plans developed through a planning process simi- 
lar to the one described here — vision and goal set- 
ting, needs assessment, and program selection. In 
many cases, school improvement plans reflect dis- 
trict goals, which lends a degree of commonality to 
the plans. In other cases, school improvement plans 
are based on needs identified at the particular school 
and may differ greatly from school to school. 

For a school community to support a district plan, 
the stakeholders must feel that their schools needs 
are addressed. The magnitude of the task of exam- 
ining each schools improvement plan will vary in 
each district, depending on the degree of alignment 
between district needs and goals and the needs and 
goals of particular schools, the number of schools 
in the district, and the similarities of students across 
the district. Worksheet 5 will help team members 
examine school improvement plans to identify 
needs that are common across the district, clustered 
at several schools, or unique to individual schools. 



Slep EigLi 

Share the Needs Assessment 
The team should share the needs assessment data 
and identified priority needs, goals, and objectives 
with all schools and other stakeholders for input. 
It is important to get consensus on district goals. 
Because consolidated planning targets resources to 
areas of greatest need, some resources will likely 
be shifted away from areas where they have tradi- 
tionally been spent. Administrators, faculty, and 
staff are more willing to support the reallocation 
of resources if the data clearly justify the need. 

The team should make revisions based on input. 



iteviewinq 
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After the team has completed a draft of district 
needs and goals, use the following checklist to re- 
view it. 



1 . The needs assessment is based on multiple 
sources of data. 



2. The needs assessment includes student 
achievement data from the state assess- 
ment. 



.3. The needs assessment is written in an easy 
to understand format that includes graphic 
representations of the data. 

4. The needs assessment includes priority 
needs and goals that relate directly to the 
data. 



5. The needs assessment represents a district 
view, yet includes individual school needs 
as well. 

_6.The goals align with the vision for the 
district. 
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7. The goals include measurable objectives. 

8. The goals and objectives relate to student 

learning and teacher capacity. 

9. The needs assessment reflects input from 

schools and other stakeholders in the dis- 
trict that have reviewed this information. 

If all the items on the checklist are checked, the team 
should move on to Module Five: Identifying and 
Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies. 
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Work skeets for Conducting a 
Comjptrelhensive Needs 
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Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 



^WorLskeel 1 — Data Collection PI 



annincj 



Instructions 

1 . For each topic listed in Column 1 , identify the data the planning team wants to examine for the district. 
List those data elements in Column 2. 

2. Determine where the data are or how they should be collected, and put that information in Column 3. 

3. In Column 4, assign a planning team member to collect each piece of data. 

4. In Column 5, indicate the deadline for having data ready to share with the team. This date should be 
well in advance of the next team meeting. 



Tip: Be careful not to overburden any one team member with data collection assignments. 
If necessary, form committees to collect certain data. 



■p.y 




1 V . 2 ’ V ' 








Topic/Subject 


Data Needed 
or Collected 


1 

Source of Data 


Who Will Collect it? 


Deadline 


I Student Achievement 


j 








Attendance 










Graduation Rates 
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2 


3 


4 5 


Topic/Subject 


Data Needed 
or Collected 


Source of Data 


Who Will Collect it? 


Deadline 


Retention Rates 










Disciplinary Actions 










Student Mobility 










Parental Involvement 










Professional Development 










School Needs 










Other 
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or. 



Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

'Lslieel: 2 — Collecting artel Organizing Data CLecL 



1. The data represent all stakeholder groups including teachers, administrators, school staff, 
parents, students, and community members. 

2. All relevant grade levels and content areas are represented. Extracurricular areas were 
included in the needs assessment along with curricular areas. 

3. All schools’ needs and goals are represented in the data. 

4. The information on student achievement is sufficient and reliable. 

5. The information on student achievement represents data from multiple measures and 
assessments. 

6. All targeted groups of students are included in the data, including Title I, migrant, homeless, 
neglected/delinquent, American Indian, English language learners, students with special 
needs and populations of students unique to the school or school district. 

7. Student achievement data are disaggregated for underrepresented and special-needs student 
groups. 

8. The information is accurate, up-to-date, and understandable. 

9. The collected data do not violate privacy regulations. There are no names, identification 
numbers, or other ways to identify students or staff among the data. 
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Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 




Instructions 

1. Column 2 information comes from Worksheet 1 —Data Collection Planning used in Step 2. It is the 
data necessary to accomplish the needs analysis. 

2. Column 6, “Where We Should Be,” is the standard or goal the team wants to achieve. This is based on 
the vision for the district or state goals. 

3. Column 7, “Where We Are,” is the current status as revealed in the collected data. 

4. Column 8, “Discrepancy,” is the difference between columns 6 and 7. 

5. Column 9, “Reason (s) for Discrepancy,” answers the question, “Why does this discrepancy exist?” 
This question is critical for identifying the need from the data. 



Data Needed 
or Collected 


Where We 
Should Be 


Where We 
Are 


Discrepancy 


Reason(s) for 
Discrepancy 













W 



2 6 



8 • .. . ; - '' 
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Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

Work slieel: 4 — Goal-Setting 



Instructions 





1. List identified priority needs that the district will address. 

2. Develop goals that encompass each priority need. 

3. Develop objectives that show how and when this goal will be accomplished. 



1 


2 


5 


Priority Needs 


What We Would Like 
to See (Goals) 


How We Will Accomplish This (Objectives) 









*z 
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Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 

Work skeel 5 — ScL ool Improvement Plan ft 
List of ScL ools & Identified Prlorlh ] ) NeecL 



eviews 



Instructions 

1. In Column 1, list all schools in the district. 

2. In Column 2, list priority needs identified from each school improvement plan. 

3. Examine Column 2 to identify priority needs to complete Columns 3, 4, and 5. 

4. For larger districts, categorize worksheets by elementary, middle, and high schools. 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four : Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five : Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine : Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 

In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 



Using tike S 



enes 



Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 



Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 



Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Five describes a step-by-step process for 

selecting programs and strategies that align with dis- 
trict goals. 

Step One: Review existing programs and strategies. 

Step Two: Research effective programs and 
strategies. 

Step Three: Make recommendations for program 
changes. 

Step Four: Share recommendations on programs 
and strategies with schools. 

Step Five: Address needs at individual schools or 

clusters of schools. 



The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to selecting programs. The module provides 
resources and recommendations for ways districts 
and schools can select appropriate high-quality pro- 
grams and strategies. Examples included in the 
module illustrate effective practices for program 
selection. 



The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the team’s work. While the 
worksheets may not align with consolidated plan 
applications provided by the state or district, com- 
pleted worksheets will serve as a useful repository 
of readily accessible information for any applica- 
tion the district may develop. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work 
and assess its readiness for Module Six. 



Jemli 



ft 



ging a im 



esearc 
an 



J Selecting 
-Based Programs 
d Strate gy 



lies 



One of the Aberville school district goals was to 
improve reading skills across the district, with a fo- 
cus on teaching and reinforcing basic skills at the 
elementary level. In 1997, only 51 percent of fifth- 
graders in the district passed the state reading as- 
sessment. After several years of low student achieve- 
ment scores, teachers’ frustration began to turn into 
accepting the status quo. They felt they worked as 
hard as they could, but improvement in student 
achievement was negligible. “After all,” some whis- 
pered, “look at where these kids come from.” 



The district planning team was determined to help 
students improve their reading skills. They exam- 
ined the reading scores in relation to other factors 
at the school and learned two tilings: The teachers 
felt that students needed a more structured approach 
to reading, and teachers themselves needed train- 
ing in new instructional strategies. The team exam- 
ined district reading programs and discovered a 
range of approaches from school to school and from 
grade level to grade level. They questioned the ben- 
efits of having so many programs and began to re- 
search a more comprehensive and continuous ap- 
proach. The team read about Success for All and 
visited several schools in the state that were using 
the program. They also studied the research on the 
program to see how much student achievement im- 
proved after the program was implemented. The 
findings were all positive. The team shared their re- 
search with teachers across the district and gained 
support for recommending that Success for All be 
implemented in the five Title I Schoolwide schools. 



Success for All jolted school staff into new values, 
attitudes, and pedagogy. One principal explained, 
“We spent years tweaking our curriculum. We kept 
adding things that we thought would work. We 
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thought they would be exciting for children and 
would impact favorably on student achievement. 
Although the activities were fun, exciting, and en- ' 
joyable, they did not directly affect student achieve- 
ment. So, we would add more and work harder.” ° 

“Success for All,” the principal continued, “gave 
staff the much-needed impetus to move forward in 
a different direction from what had been tried and 
hadn’t been successful. Teachers were willing to 
work just as hard, if not harder, because they felt 
more focused. They became much more reflective 
in reviewing what they could continue that was sue- 1 . 
cessful and what they could eliminate that was not 
successful. Plus, they felt like a team. Teachers from 
different grade levels were sharing successes and 
strategies in a way that had not occurred before. 

And the best news of all: after one year, reading 
scores had begun to improve.” 



The principal concluded, “I think we began to make 
real progress here when our teachers stopped wish- 
ing for the Tight students’ and focused their energy ! 
on finding good programs for the students they have.” ’ 



2 . 



In this module, the planning team will 



° Review existing programs and strategies at the 
school and district levels for effectiveness in 
meeting district goals 



° Find research-based information on effective \ 
practices and programs j 

° Identify new programs appropriate for the I 
district or ways to enhance existing programs | 

° Share information on programs and practices ! 
with schools for their input J 

° Select programs and practices that align with ! 
district goals 



° Identify programs for individual schools or 
clusters of schools with specialized needs 



Expected Outcomes 



Programs and strategies that address priority 
needs will be selected. 



The rationale for program selection will include 
the research base and appropriateness for the 
district. 



Basic l\emises 

What Do Effective Schools Have in 
Common? 

Clear goals. Every plan for comprehensive 
school improvement should have the same 
ultimate goals— to increase student achievement 
and school community satisfaction by ensuring 
that the school’s primary functions are teaching 
and learning. School goals are used as guidelines 
in identifying educational objectives and 
planning activities. 

School-focused improvement. Just as each 
student is different, so every school is unique, 
with its own particular character, strengths, and 
needs. The principal, faculty, and advisory 
committees work together on long-range plans. 
Short-term strategies will, at best, bring about 
only short-term improvement. Typical 
improvement plans require several years to 
achieve full implementation. 

Strong leadership. Effective schools research 
consistently shows that leadership from the 
administration is critical to school improve- 
ment. In most cases, school principal fills this 
role, providing guidance, supervision, resour- 
ces, and support both instructionally and 
administratively. The principal also lets staff 
know that their voice in school decisions is 
welcome and wanted. 

High expectations. In effective schools, teachers 
and administrators believe that they can create a 
climate in which all students can learn and 
improve. Academic goals are clearly stated, and 
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expected norms of achievement and progress for 
all subject areas and grade levels are defined. 
These schools have policies that reflect 
confidence in their students and encourage the 
use of sound instructional practices that 
recognize students’ individual needs. 

5 . Focused program of instruction. Instructional 
programs in effective schools focus on the 
achievement of clearly defined and displayed 
objectives. Commonly stressed is student 
acquisition of basic skills, particularly reading 
and math skills. Once basic skills are mastered, 
successful schools focus on higher order/ critical 
thinking skills. The curriculum is well planned 
and designed to provide continuity across 
grades and subjects. 

6. Collaborative decision making. Administra- 
tors in effective schools seem to have relin- 
quished the notion that coordination requires 
rigid control from the top down. Teachers who 
work with these administrators recognize and 
support the need for coordination and acknowl- 
edge that they should no longer function as in- 
dependent agents in the classroom. 

7. Individual and organizational development. 

In order to influence an entire school, 
development should be focused directly on 
school goals and should be schoolwide rather 
than specific to individual teachers or subjects. 

8. Order and discipline. Orderly, clean, friendly, 
and democratic schools and classrooms 
promote high achievement. Effective schools 
have clear, firm, and consistent rules of conduct 
that are published and taught to every student. 

9. Maximized learning time. Effective schools 
employ many strategies to enhance classroom 
learning time and protect it from excessive 
disruption. How teachers manage available 
classroom time is more important than the 
actual number of minutes allocated to 
instruction. 



10. Parent/community involvement. Effective 
schools welcome parents and meet with them 
often, providing parents with various options 
for becoming involved in their children’s 
education, especially in support of the 
instructional program. 

11. Incentives/rewards for academic success. 

Excellence in achievement and behavior are 
recognized. Requirements for awards are clear, 
with evaluations based on standards rather than 
on comparisons with peers. Teacher excellence 
is also recognized, with student achievement an 
important criterion for success. 

12. Careful and continuous evaluation. Student 
achievement and overall school improvement 
efforts are monitored carefully and frequently. 
Activities are modified and refined as necessary 
to improve performance and the instructional 
program. 

Follman, J. M, Vedros, R. G, & Curry, B. (1993). 

Comprehensive school improvement. Greensboro, 
NC: SERVE. 
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In developing the consolidated plan, the district plan- 
ning team reviews existing programs in the district 
and a range of research-based programs to consider 
for implementation. It’s critical that the team ensure 
alignment of programs with the district’s needs, 
goals, and selected strategies. The team also ensures 
that programs are coordinated among schools. 

Focusing on a few goals critical for student achieve- 
ment targets resources for maximum impact. How- 
ever, everyone must understand that targeting a lim- 
ited number of priority needs means other needs 
will get less attention. Remember that strong initia- 
tives in a limited number of areas will not only have 
maximum impact in those areas, but are likely to 
improve student achievement in other areas as well. 
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Step One 

Review Existing Programs 
and Strategies 

It's a common myth that education reform means 
scrapping all the old programs and implementing 
new ones. The reform planning process does help 
the district identify what is working and determine 
how to improve areas of need. Schools and districts 
should capitalize on (and celebrate) what already 
works; revise, refine, or eliminate what doesn't work 
effectively; and consider new programs where needs 
are not being met. A comprehensive needs assess- 
ment provides valuable data to serve as the basis for 
these decisions. I 



Tip: Before scrapping an existing pro- j 

gram, consider if it has been imple- ' 

mented long enough for impact to oc- j 

cur. The indicators of and barriers to the j 

success of a program will vary accord- 
ing to how long the program has been 
operating in a school or district. 

Worksheet 1 — Reviewing Current Programs and 
Strategies helps the team identify areas for improve- 
ment relating to district goals. The planning team j 
should complete Worksheet 1 for each goal and each ! 
current program relating to that goal. For questions j 
#3 and #4, it is essential to consider data such as I 
numbers of students impacted by the program, lev- 1 
els of students addressed, student performance on 
assessments and improvement since the program j 
was implemented, integration with the overall i 
school/district program, and parent and commu- i 
nity support and involvement. (Copies of all | 
worksheets are included in Appendix A.) 



After completing this worksheet for each of the pro- 
grams related to district goals, the planning team 
should be able to determine what kinds of programs 
and program enhancements they need to research. 




Research Effective Programs 
and Strategies 

The planning team should study the research on 
issues relating to the district's goals. This research 
background, in combination with knowledge of the 
district, will serve as the basis for decisions to revise 
or enhance existing programs and to adopt new 
programs. 

Tip: The team may want to function as j 
an action research study group. It might 
appoint committees to explore pro- 
grams and strategies or to explore vari- 
ous issues. In addition to generating in- 
formation for the consolidated plan, 
action research study groups can rein- 
force collegiality and provide valuable 
professional development experiences. 



Identifying Sources for Research 

Many sources of information are available to educa- 
tors. The planning team should pay particular atten- 
tion to information that provides data about a 
program's impact on improving student achievement. 



o The state education agency can provide 
information on programs in relation to state 
standards and reform initiatives. 



o 



o 



The team may contact program developers and 
examine their impact data. 



The team may conduct an ERIC (Educational 
Resources Information Center) search through 
a local library or by calling any one of the ERIC 
Clearinghouses. For help locating the best place 
to search ERIC, call 1 -800-LET-ERIC or access 
on-line at http://www.aspensys.com/eric. See 
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Appendix B for a listing of ERIC and Adjunct 
ERIC Clearinghouses. An ERIC search 
provides an annotated list of articles on most 
topics related to education. 

® Libraries at institutions of higher education 
usually house current journals or can obtain 
them. 

® The U.S. Department of Education provides a 
wealth of resources and publications. Call 1- 
800-USA-LEARN (1-800-872-5327) or access 
on-line at http://www.ed.gov. 

® Other resources include Regional Educational 
Laboratories, Comprehensive Centers, other 
federal technical assistance centers, national 
centers, and clearinghouses. Most of these 
organizations provide information on request 
for free or at a minimal cost. (See Appendix C 
for a list of organizations funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education.) 

• On-line resources are abundant for those who 
have access to the Internet. (Appendix C includes 
website addresses for the organizations listed.) 

It s important for teams to visit schools where suc- 
cessful programs are being used. Seeing a program 
in place in the classroom and discussing the program 
with users are critical to understanding how it works. ^ 
State departments of education, Comprehensive 
Centers, Regional Educational Laboratories, and 
program developers can provide lists of sites where 
programs are being successfully implemented. 

Conducting Research 

The planning team should review the information 
generated in Worksheet 1 to develop questions and 
identify issues to guide them in researching effec- 
tive programs and practices. 

Example: The Hansford County planning 
team’s needs assessment identified the 
improvement of reading as one of the district s 
goals. In completing Worksheet 1, the team 
realized that although several reading programs 



were in place, one area of great weakness was 
language delays in at-risk children in 
prekindergarten and kindergarten. 

In summarizing the information from 
Worksheet 1, the team discovered 

1 . Currently, Accelerated Reader is in place in 
all elementary schools; Reading Recovery 
is in four Title I Schoolwide Schools; and 
reading across the curriculum is in place in 
the high schools with a reading specialist 
working in each high school one day a week 
with teachers and students. 

2. All schools in the district focus on reading 
as an integral part of instruction. Reading 
scores, though still below the states required 
performance level, have risen over the past 
four years when the reading programs were 
implemented. 

3. These programs focus on children in 
elementary school and high school. However, 
there are many children in prekindergarten 
and kindergarten classes with severe language 
delays that prevent them from developing 
pre-reading skills necessary for elementary 
level reading instruction. This year, 72 
children out of 326 in the prekindergarten 
and kindergarten classes were identified as 
exhibiting language delays. 

The team concluded that the district should 
focus on the needs of the prekindergarten and 
kindergarten children with language delays to 
prepare them for reading. 

The team developed the following questions for 
research: 

1. What are effective strategies for building 
language skills in developmentally-delayed 
early elementary school-level children? 

2. What early language skills are critical for 
developing reading skills in kindergarten 
children? 
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3. What are effective strategies for helping 
parents of at-risk children build the language 
skills of their children? 

4. What reading programs target at-risk 
children in the early grades? 

It is important to have written summaries of 
the research with sources listed. Worksheet 2 — 
Research Summary provides a format for summa- 
rizing each of the research questions. 

Tip: Researchers should examine several j 
sources to gain different perspectives on j 
the issue. j 

! i 

Tip: Researchers should use a style j 
manual such as that of the American ; 
Psychological Association (APA) to j 
create a bibliographical listing for the ; 
source. This information will help if ! 
the research material needs to be lo- j 
cated again. Also, a bibliographical 
listing is often required in citing re- i 
search for programs in plans and pro- ! 

| posals, and, at the very least, a well- | 
documented source provides credibil- 
ity to your research information. 




Make Recommendations for Program 
Changes 



Most schools and districts select a variety of pro- 
grams and strategies to improve student achieve- 
ment; however, research raises some cautions about 
this selection process. District plans considered to 
be most effective do recommend a combination of 
strategies for improvement. However, these strate- 
gies must be carefully and systematically integrated 
into the district curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment. Guskey (1990) calls the effort of integrating 
strategies and programs “mutual adaptation.” In this 
process, the district must adjust to the strategy and 



the strategy must be adjusted to fit the district. Pro- 
gram selection is more than examining a menu of 
options. Planning teams must keep district goals and 
the district system of education in mind to ensure 
that all the pieces fit together or can be adjusted to 
fit together. 

Guskey provides five guidelines to aid planners. The 
comments following the boldfaced statements adapt 
them to the consolidated planning process. 



1 . All innovative strategies in the improvement 
program should share common goals and 
premises. District goals should guide the 
selection of programs and strategies. Focusing 
all programs on a few goals will ensure that the 
programs are mutually reinforcing. 



2 . 



No single innovative strategy can do 
everything. The dream of a silver bullet 
becomes more and more unrealistic as planners 
examine needs and the causes behind those 
needs. Needs that underlie a goal are usually 
multiple and complex; therefore, a variety of 
strategies is required to achieve a goal. 




3. The innovative strategies in the improvement 
program should complement each other. As 

planners identify programs and strategies, they 
should discuss how the programs and strategies 
would relate to other innovations as well as 
current programs. They should discuss what 
“mutual adaptations” will need to occur; these 
adaptations will enhance the effectiveness of the 
programs. 



4. All innovative strategies need to be adapted 
to individual classroom and building 
conditions. Professional development is a 
critical component of any innovation. The 
program selection process must include ways 
to support teachers as they adapt these 
programs in their classrooms. Teachers will 
need time to experiment and to process what 
needs to be changed, deleted, or improved. 
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5. When a well-conceived combination of 
innovative strategies is used, the results are 
likely to be greater than those attained using 
any single strategy. The vision setting, needs 
assessment, and research components of the 
planning process allow for a careful and 
measured approach to selecting programs and 
strategies that target district goals in a unified, 
comprehensive, and continuous manner. Plans 
resulting from these efforts will counter the 
“flavor-of-the-month” approach, which results 
in fragmentation and discontinuity in programs, 
in frustration and cynicism on the part of 
educators who are mandated to try this year's 
new thing before last year's has been assimilated, 
and in minimal impact on student achievement. 




The primary task that lies ahead, there- 
fore, is not so much the generation of 
ideas as their integration, not so much 
finding individual ideas that work as 
making a collection of ideas work to- 
gether. (Guskey, 1990) 



The findings from research should serve as a basis 
for enhancing existing programs, as well as imple- 
menting new ones. When programs need to be 
modified, the team should describe these changes, 
cite the research, and identify professional devel- 
opment and other resources needed for these 
changes to take place. 



Changing Existing Programs 

The review of current programs and existing needs 
will lead to a discussion of what changes to make in 
current programs. To maximize continuity and in- 
tegration, the district should, whenever possible, 
build on and modify current programs. However, 
when warranted, the team should recommend the 
adoption of new programs to support current pro- 
grams, replace programs that are not effective, or 
meet needs that are not currently being addressed. 

Worksheet 3 — Existing Program Enhancement, 
Modification, Support, or Discontinuance guides 



a discussion about changing existing programs to 
make them more effective. For each option to 
change or enhance an existing program, the team 
should describe the recommended change, cite the 
research that underlies this recommendation, iden- 
tify the resources needed, and identify professional 
development needed (unless the team recommends 
discontinuance of a program). The research for the 
recommended change should include district stu- 
dent achievement data or other school-based data 
that relate to the current program, as well as data 
on how the program being considered has improved 
student achievement at other sites. 

If the team recommends implementing a new pro- 
gram to support an existing program (#4 in 
Worksheet 3), they should read the next section on 
selecting new programs and complete Worksheet 
4— Program Description, Worksheet 5— Check- 
list for a Quality Program, and Worksheet 6 — 
Checklist for Program Appropriateness. 

If student achievement data for a current program 
show no improvement over a reasonable period of 
time, and if the program has been in place long 
enough for full implementation and improvement 
to occur, the team may recommend discontinuing 
the program. Research and data will be essential to 
the rationale to discontinue it, particularly for those 
who may wish to continue the program. Module 
Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan pro- 
vides guidance on ways to collect data on program 

| implementation and impact. 

i 

j Selecting New Programs 

| To address needs not being met by current pro- 
grams, the planning team should research specific 
programs. Information is available from program 
developers, state departments of education, or tech- 
nical assistance centers. For commercial programs, 

| the team should obtain information from other 
sources than the developers to ensure that the re- 
search is objective. State departments of education 
usually have information on effective programs that 
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includes student achievement data and districts 
where the programs are implemented in the state. 

Worksheet 4— Program Description helps team 
members summarize information on programs they 
research and recommend. These summaries, along 
with copies of information provided in brochures 
and articles, should be kept in a file for reference. 
(The summary is also a convenient format to share 
information with schools for their input in the se- 
lection process.) Note that page 2 of the worksheet 
requires a description of the research and data that 
support the program. The emphasis on research 
reinforces the idea that all decisions and choices in 
the planning process should have a basis in research 
and data, whether from print sources, electronic 
sources, or current users. 

Determining Program Quality 

After the planning team researches programs and 
strategies, it needs to determine the quality of the 
programs. In its guidance on selecting comprehen- 
sive school reform models, the U.S. Department of 
Education provides the following dimensions for 
what constitutes reliable evidence of effectiveness 
of programs. 

The theoretical or research foundation for the 
program: Theories or research findings explain why 
a comprehensive model and the practices included 
in the model work together to produce gains in stu- 
dent performance. 

Evaluation-based evidence of improvements in 
student achievement: Evidence of educationally 
significant improvement is shown through reliable 
measures of student achievement in major subject 
areas before and after model implementation. 

Evidence of effective implementation: Implemen- 
tation is a description of what it takes to make the 
model fully operational in schools. 

Evidence of replicability: Replicability means that 
the model has been successfully implemented in 
more than one school (p. 3). 



Worksheet 5 — Checklist for a Quality Program 

incorporates the U.S. Department of Education di- 
mensions and provides criteria to determine which 
of the programs identified and summarized in 
Worksheet 4 are quality programs. The planning 
team should discuss these criteria for each program 
under consideration. 

Determining Program Appropriateness 

Once the team has identified several quality pro- 
grams, it will need to determine how appropriate 
the programs are for their school or district. 
Worksheet 6 — Checklist for Program Appropri- 
ateness helps to decide how closely a program 
matches the particular needs and priorities of a 
school or district. The planning team should com- 
plete this checklist for each program. 

Tip: Selecting a few programs enables a dis- 
trict to focus its efforts and resources more 
effectively than selecting many programs. 

Too many programs in a district results in 
fragmented efforts and resources. 

Determining the Scope of 
Implementation 

After the team has narrowed its selections to a few 
quality programs that would match the district s needs 
and context, it should discuss where the programs 
should be implemented. The following three ques- 
tions may guide this discussion for each program: 

° For what grade levels is this program 
appropriate? 

0 Which schools in the district are the highest 
priority for implementation? (This question is 
relevant if limited resources are at issue.) 

° Should the district pilot-test the program on a 
limited basis? (Pilot-testing a program in one 
or two schools will allow the district to see if 
the program meets the needs of the students 
before a large chunk of resources is allocated. If 
the program succeeds, the pilot schools can serve 
as demonstration sites for new implementers.) 



O 

ERIC 
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Completing Worksheet 7— Recommended Pro- 
gram Scope of Implementation helps the team 
briefly document where the programs they have se- 
lected should be implemented. 

ep> Four 

Share Recommendations on Programs 
and Strategies with Schools 

After selecting programs and strategies for recom- 
mendation, the team should share its work with 
school staff, parents, and other stakeholders in the 
district. Worksheets 4-7 may serve as a summary 
of the team’s work and ensure that consistent infor- 
mation is shared throughout the district. 

Obtaining commitment for reform is the most criti- 
cal step in the planning process. Team members may 
want to discuss recommended programs with the 
principal, faculty, and parents at each school. Change 
is difficult for everyone involved, so the team should 
reinforce several points. 

• These proposed changes relate directly to needs 
and goals identified by the district. 

• Taking steps to improve student achievement 
ensures the best education possible for the 
students. 

• Professional development and support for 
changes will be abundant and ongoing. 

• Everyone in the district is a partner in reform. 
Input from school staff, parents, and other 
stakeholders throughout the district is critical — 
both for planning and implementation. 

• The plan is a living document to be revised and 
improved as data from innovations are 
collected. No one will be locked into imple- 
menting programs that don’t work. 



Mep> rive 

Address Needs at Individual Schools 
or Clusters of Schools 

One of the more difficult issues in district consoli- 
dated planning is addressing the overall needs of 
the districts while meeting other needs at individual 
schools. Districts that are consolidating programs 
handle this situation in a variety of ways. The key 
in each case is communication and consensus. Dis- 
trict teams must involve schools in the planning pro- 
cess from the beginning, and each component of 
the plan must reflect their input and interests. Con- 
solidated planning must not be a top-down pro- 
cess. Lay a strong foundation at the very beginning 
of the process by including input from all stake- 
holders. Then, when the program and budget pieces 
of the plan are put in place, schools will be more 
likely to support the district goals and to implement 
the programs to support them. 

The following strategies show how some districts 
build consensus for consolidated planning. 

1. As schools develop their improvement plans, 
they are encouraged to adopt district goals that 
have been identified through a process that 
involves the schools. In other words, schools 
help develop district goals and then are asked 
to address these goals in their plans. The result 
is alignment between school improvement plans 
and the district plan. The district plan supports 
the school plans and vice versa. 

2. Program coordinators for the consolidated 
programs are members of the district planning 
team. Through their ongoing communication 
with schools, they ensure that school needs are 
reflected in the comprehensive needs 
assessment. They can also communicate district 
goals to the schools and influence the 
development of school improvement plans. 
This communication ensures that there are no 
surprises when the draft plan is shared with 
schools and that school improvement plans 
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align with the district plan. Throughout the 
consolidated planning process, the coordinators 
ensure that the schools’ interests are 
represented, and they keep the schools apprised 
of the progress of the plan. 

3. When a school or schools have a specialized 
need that is eligible for funds from one or more 
of the consolidated programs, the planning team 
may reserve funds for this need. This strategy 
should be used in a very limited way because it 
can undermine the comprehensiveness of the 
district plan and fragment resources. 

! Tip: The planning team should avoid 
developing a plan that is a compilation 
| of the improvement plans from each of ■ 

| the schools. \ 

4. When one school has a need that is not reflected 
in district goals, the planning team may want 
to help that school find an alternate funding 
source. Knowing that its program can still be 
funded makes the school more likely to support 
the district plan. 
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After drafting the section on identifying and select- 
ing research-based programs and strategies, the team 
should review it according to the following checklist. 

1. All selected activities and programs align 

with district goals identified through the 
needs assessment. 



2. Programs and strategies are limited in 
number and focused to make the best use 
of resources for maximum impact. 

3. The plan describes recommended en- 
hancements and modifications to existing 
programs, as well as new programs to be 
implemented. 



4. The plan describes whether programs will 

be implemented throughout the district or 
at selected schools, or implemented at cer- 
tain schools on a pilot basis. 

5. Selected programs coordinate with and 

complement one another and integrate 
with current district initiatives. 

6. All recommended programs and enhance- 
ments are research-based, and the sources 
are cited in the plan. 

7. The primary features of selected programs 

are identified and described. Details on in- 
struction, curriculum, and expected results 
are included. 

8. Specific and measurable expected student 

results are described, and the results align 
with identified district goals, objectives, 
and needs. 

9. Resources needed to implement the plan 

(money, materials, equipment, staff) are de- 
scribed in detail and itemized where possible. 

__1 0. Links between resou rces and program ac- 

tivities are clear. 

1 1 . Programs for schools with specialized needs 

that align with the district goals are included, 
but not to the extent that the comprehen- 
siveness of the district plan is undermined. 

If all the items on the list are checked, the team should 

move on to Module Six: Professional Development. 
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Identifying & Selecting Research-Based Programs & Strategies 



W^nlcJifieJ: 1 — fie 



Current fi i 



Mowing i^urrent jr rograms 
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After completing this worksheet for each of the programs related to district goals, the planning team 
should be able to determine what kinds of programs and program enhancements they need to research. 



District Goal. 



Program 

1 . Where is this program/strategy currently being implemented? 



2. How long has this program been in place? 



3. What are the strengths of this program? 

4. What are the weaknesses of this program? 

5. What are the barriers to this programs achieving its desired results? 

6. What needs are not being addressed by this program that must be met in 
order to achieve the district goal? 




Recommendations — This program should be 

A. Continued as it currently exists. 

B. Expanded to other schools and grade levels. 

C. Discontinued. 

D. Supported by other programs that address the barriers and needs identi- 
fied. 

E. Replaced by a new program that will address the goal. 

Explanation and qualifying remarks 
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Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 



"WorLslieet 2 — ft esearc IS 
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Goal: 

Research Question: 
Researcher(s): 

Summary of Information 

Source: 

Findings: 



Source: 

Findings: 



Source: 



Findings: 



Tip: Researchers should use a style manual such as that of the American Psychological Association 
(APA) to create a bibliographical listing for the source. This information will help if the research mate- 
rial needs to be located again. Also, a bibliographical listing is often required in citing research for 
programs in plans and proposals, and, at the very least, a well-documented source provides credibility 
to your research information. 
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District Goal: 



Current Program: 

1 . Expand the program to other schools and/or grade levels. 

2. Provide additional time and resources for the program. 

3. Modify program implementation. 

Description of changes: 

Research base/Rationale: 



Resources needed: 



Professional development needed: 



4. Select a support program or strategy. (For this choice, read the next section on “Selecting 
New Programs,” and complete Worksheet 4— Program Description and Worksheet 5— 
Checklist for a Quality Program, and Checklist for Program Appropriateness.) 

5. Discontinue the program. 

Research base/Rationale: 
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Identifying and Researching Research-Based Programs and Strategies 

1 o rLskeel 4 — Program Description 



1. Program title: 



2. District goal(s) addressed by the program: 



3. Specific needs addressed by the program: 



4. Program description: 




5. Expected outcomes: 



6. Resources required (money, staff, materials, equipment, other): 



7. Scheduling requirements: 



8. Instructional and curricular requirements: 



9. Professional development needed: 
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10. Assessment methods: 



1 1 . Time line for implementation: 



Sources of data or research: 



Summary of data or research: 

You may wish to answer the following questions: 

1. What evidence is there that this program increases student achievement? 

2. What features of the program reflect current studies on effective practices and 
educational issues? 



3. What do the studies say about these effective practices and educational issues? 



Comments from current users 

Contact name: 

Position: 

School or District: 

Phone: 

Fax: 

E-mail: 
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Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 



Workleet S-Q, ecLllsI for a Quality P: 
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Name of program: 



Developer: 



1. The programs projected outcomes are explicit and observ- 
able— we know what students will be able to know and do 
as a result of this program, and how their knowledge and 
skills can be assessed. 

2. The program developer’s explanation of why the program is 
likely to result in improved student achievement is based on 
current educational theory and research. 

3. Developers base claims of program success on data collected 
before and after implementation. 

4. Implementation is fully described and appears to be straight- 
forward and practical. 

.5 . The program has been successfully implemented in more than 
one school or district. 

_6. The program s cost seems reasonable for services provided 
and number of students impacted — a cost per pupil calcula- 
tion often puts the overall cost in perspective. 

7 . The program is recommended by current users. 

_8. The program is favorably reviewed by the U.S. Department 
of Education, the state department of education, a research 
center, or technical assistance facility. 
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Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 
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'WorLsHieelt 6 — QiecLlisi: 



Name of Program: 



1 . The program has been successfully implemented in a similar 
context with documented results on outcomes and positive 
feedback from school and district staff. 



2. The program targets a need (or needs) similar to those in 
this district. 



3. The program aligns with state standards and goals and dis- 
trict mission and goals. 



4. The program lends itself to adaptation to this district and 
schools in the district. 



5. The program is likely to impact students with special needs 
as well as regular students. 



6. Implementation requires a manageable amount of school re- 
structuring and professional development. 



7. The cost of implementation seems reasonable for expected 
results. 
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Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 

Work sLeet 7 — Recommen Je J P rogram Scope o' 
Implementation Pro gram 



1. Schools recommended for implementation: 



2. Grade levels recommended for implementation: 




3. Groups of students targeted for implementation: 



4. Schools recommended for pilot-testing the program: 
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Each of the 16 ERIC Clearinghouses specializes in 
a different subject area of education. The clearing- 
houses acquire significant literature within their 
particular scope; select the highest quality and most 
relevant materials; and catalog, index, and abstract 
them for input into the database. The clearinghouses 
also provide research summaries, bibliographies, in- 
formation analysis papers, and many other prod- 
ucts and services. Together, the clearinghouses 
present the most comprehensive source of educa- 
tion information in the country. 

Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education (CE) 

Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 4321 0-1090 
Toll Free: (800) 848-4815 
Phone: (614) 292-4353 
Fax: (614) 292-1260 

E-mail: ericacve@magnus.acs.ohio-state.edu 
Web: http://coe.ohio-state.edu/cete/ericacve/index.htm 

Addresses all levels and settings of adult and con- 
tinuing career, and vocational/technical education. 

Adult education information spans basic literacy 
training through professional skill upgrading. In- 
cludes resources for experience-based education and 
career awareness, decision making, development, 
and change. Also addresses vocational and techni- 
cal education, including school-to-work, tech prep, 
technology education, corrections education, em- 
ployment and training programs, youth employ- 
ment, work experience programs, education/busi- 
ness partnerships, entrepreneurship, adult retrain- 
ing, and vocational rehabilitation for individuals with 



disabilities. The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Consumer Education is associated with ERIC/CE. 



Assessment and Evaluation (TM) 

University of Maryland, College Park 
1129 Sh river Lab 
Campus Drive 
College Park, MD 20742 
Toll Free: (800) G04-ERIC (464-3742) 

Phone: (301.) 405-7449 
Fax: (301) 40S-8133 
E-mail: eric__ae@cua.edu 
Gopher: gopher.cua.edu, Special Resources 
Web: http://ericae.net 

Includes tests and other measurement devices; meth- 
odology of measurement and evaluation; applica- 
tion of tests, measurement, or evaluation in educa- 
tional projects or programs; research design and 
methodology in the area of assessment and evalua- 
tion; and learning theory. The Adjunct Test Collec- 
tion Clearinghouse is associated with ERIC/TM. 




Community Colleges (JC) 

University of California at Los Angeles 
3051 Moore Hall 
PO. Box 951521 
Los Angeles, CA 90095-1521 
Toll Free: (800) 832-8256 
Phone: (310) 825-3931 
Fax: (310) 206-8095 
E-mail: ericcc@ucla.edu 
Web: http://wvvvv.gseis.ucla.edu/ERIC/eric.htmI 

Covers the development, administration, and evalu- 
ation of two-year public and private community 
and junior colleges, technical institutes, and two- 
year branch university campuses. Provides infor- 
mation on two-year college students, faculty, staff, 
curricula, programs, support services, libraries, and 
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community services. Includes linkages between 
two-year colleges and business/industrial organi- 
zations and articulation of two-year colleges with 
secondary and four-year postsecondary institutions. 
The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Entrepre- 
neurship Education is associated with ERIC/JC. 

Counseling and Student Services (CG) 

University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
School of Education 
201 Ferguson Building 
P.0. Box 26171 
Greensboro, NC 27402-6171 
Toll Free: (800) 414-9769 
Phone: (336) 334-4114 
Fax: (336) 334-4116 
E-mail: ericcass@uncg.edu 
Web: http://wwvv.uncg.ed u/~ericcas2 

Covers preparation, practice, and supervision of coun- 
selors at all educational levels and in all settings; theo- 
retical development of counseling and student services; 
personnel procedures, such as testing and interview- 
ing, and the analysis and dissemination of the result- 
ant information; group and case work; the nature of 
student and adult characteristics; and personnel work- 
ers and their relation to career planning, family con- 
sultations, and student orientation activities. 

Disabilities and Gifted Education (EC) 

Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191-1589 
Toll Free: (800) 328-0272 
Phone: (703) 264-9474 
TTY: (703) 264-9449 
Fax: (703) 620-2521 
E-mail: ericec@cec.sped.org 
Web: http://www.cec.sped.org/ericec.htm 

Scope includes all aspects of the education and 
development of people with disabilities and those 
who are gifted, including identification, assessment, 
and intervention and enrichment in special settings 
and in the mainstream. Includes learning, 
developmental, and physical disabilities; behavior 
and emotional disorders; mental retardation; and 



outstanding intellectual or creative ability in any area 
of achievement. Encompasses populations that are 
at risk (abused or medically fragile), low incidence, 
adjudicated, culturally and linguistically diverse, 
economically disadvantaged, or geographically 
isolated. 

Covers referral, student evaluation, early interven- 
tion programs, inclusion, social integration, indi- 
vidualized education programs, individualized fam- 
ily service plans, school-to-work transition, and vo- 
cational and lifelong education. Addresses employ- 
ment, rehabilitation, applications of technology, 
physical accessibility, differentiated curriculum, ac- 
celeration, and leadership development. 

Educational Management (EA) 

5207 University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
Toll Free: (800) 438-8841 
Phone: (541) 346-1684 
Fax: (541) 346-2334 
E-mail: ppiele@oregon.uoregon.edu 
Web: http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/~ericcem 

Covers the leadership, management, and structure 
of public and private education organizations at el- 
ementary and secondary school levels; the practice 
and theory of administration; federal, state, and lo- 
cal education law, policymaking, and governance; 
the preservice and inservice preparation of admin- 
istrators; administrative tasks and processes, includ- 
ing planning, financing, and staffing education or- 
ganizations; methods and varieties of organization, 
including organizational change and improvement; 
school-community relationships; and the social con- 
text of education organizations. 

Elementary and Early Childhood 
Education (PS) 

University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Children’s Research Center 
51 Gerty Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820-7469 
Toll Free: (800) 583-1135 (Voice and TTY) 
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Phone: (217) 333-1386 
Fax: (217) 333-3767 
E-mail: ericeece@uiuc.edu 
Web: 

http://ericps.crc.uiuc.edu/ericeece.html (ERIC/PS) 
http://npin.org (National Parent Information Network) 

This clearinghouse addresses the physical, cogni- 
tive, social, educational, and cultural development 
of children from birth through early adolescence; 
prenatal factors; parents, parenting, and family re- 
lationships that relate to education; learning theory 
research and practice related to the development of 
young children, including the preparation of teach- 
ers for this educational level; interdisciplinary cur- 
riculum and mixed-age teaching and learning; edu- 
cational, social, and cultural programs and services 
for children; the child in the context of the family 
and the family in the context of society; and theo- 
retical and philosophical issues pertaining to 
children’s development and education. The Adjunct 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Child Care is associated 
with ERIC/PS. 

Higher Education (HE) 

George Washington University 
One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 630 
Washington, DC 20036-1183 
Toll Free: (800) 773-3742 
Phone: (202) 296-2597 
Fax: (202) 452-1844 
E-mai 1 : eriche@eric-he.edu 
Web: h Up ://ww vv.gwu.edu Aeriche 

Topics include college and university conditions, 
problems, programs, and students; curricular and 
instructional programs; and institutional research 
at the college or university level. Also covers fed- 
eral programs, professional education (medicine, 
law, etc.), professional continuing education, colle- 
giate computer-assisted learning and management, 
graduate education, university extension programs, 
teaching and learning, legal issues and legislation, 
planning, governance, finance, evaluation, interin- 
stitutional arrangements, management of institu- 
tions of higher education, and business or industry 



educational programs leading to a degree. The Na- 
tional TRIO Clearinghouse is associated with 
ERIC/HE. 

Information & Technology (IT) 

Syracuse University 

4—194 Center for Science and Technology 
Syracuse, NY 13244-^1100 
Toll Free: (800) 464-9107 
Phone: (315) 443-3640 
Fax: (315) 443-5448 

E-mail: eric@ericir.syr.edu; askeric@askeric.org 
Web: 

http://ericir.syr.edu/ithome (ERIC/IT) 
http://www.askeric.org (AskERIC) 

Scope includes educational technology and library 
and information science at all levels, including in- 
structional design, development, and evaluation 
within educational technology; and the media of 
educational communication: computers and micro- 
computers, telecommunications, audio and video 
recordings, film, and other audiovisual materials as 
they pertain to teaching and learning. The focus is 
on the operation and management of information 
services for education-related organizations. In- 
cludes all aspects of information technology related 
to education. 

Languages and Linguistics (FL) 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037—1214 
Toll Free: (800) 276-9834 
Phone: (202) 429-9292 
Fax: (202) 659-5641 
E-mail: eric@cal.org 
Web: http://www.cal .org/eri cell 

Covers languages and language sciences: all aspects 
of second language instruction and learning in all 
commonly and rarely taught languages, including 
English as a second language. Includes bilingualism 
and bilingual education, as well as cultural education 
in the context of second language learning (including 
intercultural communication, study abroad, and 
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international education exchange). Encompasses all 
areas of linguistics, including theoretical and applied 
linguistics, sociolinguistics, and psycholinguistics. 
The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for ESL Literacy 
Education is associated with ERIC/FL. 

Reading, English, and Communication (CS) 

Indiana University 
Smith Research Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 150 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
Toll Free: (800) 759-4723 
Phone: (812) 855-5847 
Fax: (812) 855^4220 
£ - m ail: eri cc s@i n d i ana . ed u 
Web: http://www.indiana.edu/~eric_rec 

Comprises reading, English, and communication (ver- 
bal and nonverbal), preschool through college; educa- 
tional research and instruction development in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening; identification, diagno- 
sis, and remediation of reading problems; and speech 
communication (including forensics), mass communi- 
cation, interpersonal and small group interaction, inter- 
pretation, rhetorical and communication theory, speech 
sciences, and theater. Covers preparation of instructional 
staff and related personnel. All aspects of reading be- 
havior are included, with an emphasis on physiology, 
psychology, sociology, and teaching; instructional ma- 
terials, curricula, tests/measurement, and methodology 
at all levels of reading; the role of libraries and other 
agencies in fostering and guiding reading; and diagnos- 
tics and remedial reading services in schools and clinical 
settings. Also covers preparation of reading teachers and 
specialists and includes guidelines in these subject areas 
for related agencies and for parents. 

Rural Education and Small Schools (RC) 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory 
1031 Quarrier Street 
P.O. Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325-1348 
Toll Free: (800) 624-9120 
Phone: (304) 347-0400 
TTY: (304) 347-0401 



Fax: (304.) 347-0487 
E-mail: lanjiamb@ael.org 
Web: http://aelvira.ael.org/erichp.htm 

Scope includes programs; practices; and economic, 
cultural, social, or other factors related to educa- 
tion for rural residents, American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, Mexican Americans, and migrants; educa- 
tional practices and programs in all small schools; 
and outdoor and experiential education. 

Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education (SE) 

Ohio State University 
1929 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210—1080 
Toll Free: (800) 276-0462 
Phone: (614) 292-6717 
Fax: (614) 292-0263 
E-mail: ericse@osu.edu 
Gopher: gopher.ericse.ohio-state.edu 
Web: http://www.ericse.org 

Covers science, mathematics, and environmental 
education at all levels, including the development 
of curriculum and instruction materials; teachers and 
teacher education; learning theory and outcomes 
(including the impact of parameters such as interest 
level, intelligence, values, and concept development 
on learning in these fields); educational programs; 
research and evaluative studies; media applications; 
and computer applications. 

Social Studies/Social Science Education 

(SO) 

Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (812) 85,5-3838 
Fax: (812) 855-0455 
E - mai 1 : er i c so@in d i an a . ed u 
Web: http://www.indiana.edu/~ssdc/eric_chess.htrn 

Covers all levels of social studies and social science 
education; the contributions of history, geography, 
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and other social science disciplines; applications of | 
theory and research to social science education; edu- j 
cation as a social science; comparative education (K- 
12); and content and curriculum materials on such j 
social topics as law-related education, ethnic stud- j 
ies, bias and discrimination, aging, and women’s 1 
equity. Music and art education are also covered. 
The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse for International 
Civic Education, the Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Law-Related Education, the Adjunct ERIC i 
Clearinghouse on Service Learning, and the Na- | 
tional Clearinghouse for U.S. -Japan Studies are all j 
associated with ERIC/SO. 

Teaching and Teacher Education (SP) 

American Association of Colleges | 

for Teacher E<;1 iieal ion 

One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 610 
Washington, DC 20036-1186 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone: (202) 293-2450 
Fax: (202) 457-8095 
E-mail: ericsp@inet.ed.gov 
Web: hit p://www.e ricsp.org 

Covers school personnel issues at all levels, includ- 
ing teacher recruitment, selection, licensing, certifi- 
cation, training, preservice and inservice prepara- 
tion, evaluation, retention, and retirement; the 
theory, philosophy, and practice of teaching; cur- j 
ricula and general education not specifically cov- \ 
ered by other clearinghouses; and organization, | 
administration, finance, and legal issues relating to , 
teacher education programs and institutions. Also 1 
covers all aspects of health, physical, recreation, and 
dance education. The Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Clinical Schools is associated with ERIC/SP. \ 

Urban Education (UD) j 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Institute for Urban and Minority Education 
Main Hall, Room 303, Box 40 
New York, NY 10027-6696 
Toll Free: (800) 601^1868 
Phone: (212) 678-3433 



Fax: (212) 678-4012 
E-mai 1 : eric-cue@col umbia.edu 
Web: http://eric-web.tc.columbia.edu 

Covers programs and practices in public, parochial, 
and private schools in urban areas and the educa- 
tion of particular racial and ethnic minority chil- 
dren and youth in various settings — local, national, 
and international; the theory and practice of educa- 
tional equity; urban and minority experiences; and 
urban and minority social institutions and services. 




earing In oeses 



Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouses are associated with 
the ERIC Clearinghouse whose scope overlaps the 
narrower scope of the adjunct. Each adjunct identi- 
fies and acquires significant literature within its scope 
area. The clearinghouse with which the adjunct is 
associated then catalogs, indexes, and abstracts the 
documents for inclusion in the ERIC database. Like 
the larger clearinghouses, the adjuncts provide free 
reference and referral services in their subject areas. 



Child Care 

National Child Care Information Center 
301 Maple Avenue West, Suite 602 
Vienna, VA 22180 
Toll Free: (800) 616-2242 
Fax: (800) 716-2242 
E-mail: agoldstein@acf.dhlis.gov 
Web: htlp://e ricps.crc. ui uc.edu/nccic/nccicliome.lilml 

Covers all areas of child care information; current 
research; acquisition of documents; listings and ab- 
stracts of publications and resources; and the de- 
velopment of electronic child care information re- 
sources for the World Wide Web. 



Clinical Schools 



American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 610 
Washington, DC 20036-1186 
Toll Free: (800) 822-9229 
Phone: (202) 293-2450 
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Fax: (202) 457-8095 
E-mail: iabclalha@inel.ed.gov 
Web: http:// www.aacte.org/ menu2 . html 

Provides information on clinical schools, professional 
development schools, professional practice schools, 
and similar institutions; acquires, abstracts, and pro- 
cesses literature on clinical schools for the ERIC da- 
tabase; produces bibliographies, periodic papers, di- 
gests, and other materials on issues related to clinical 
schools; and conducts research on clinical schools. 

Consumer Education 

National Institute for Consumer Education 
Eastern Michigan University 
207 Rackham Building 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 
Phone: (313) 487-2292 
Fax: (313) 487-7153 
E-mail: Rosella.Bannistei@emich.edu 
We b: h t tp://ww w. e m i eh . edu/ pu blic/ coe/n i c e 

Includes consumer and personal finance education 
throughout the life cycle; examines decision mak- 
ing, problem solving, value and goal identification, 
acquisition of resources, activities in spending and 
borrowing, savings and investments, protection of 
resources (for example, using insurance and con- 
servation), purchases of goods and services, rights 
and responsibilities, laws and regulations, and con- 
sumer assistance and advocacy within economic, 
political, and social contexts. 

Entrepreneurship Education 

Center for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
Ewing Marion Kauffman Foundation 
4900 Oak Street 
Kansas City, M0 64112-2776 
Toll Free: (888) 423-5233 
Phone: (310) 206-9549 
Fax: (310) 206-8095 
E-mail: celeee@ucla.edu 
Web: http://www.celcee.edu 

Provides information on all aspects of entrepreneur- 
ship education at every level — including K-12, 
postsecondary, and nonprofit and corporate } 



organizations — as well as programs for small 
business development; acquires, abstracts, and 
processes materials on entrepreneurship education 
for posting to the adjunct’s Website (http:// 
www.celcee.edu); and forwards appropriate mate- 
rials to ERIC for entry into that database. 

ESL Literacy Education 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
1118 22nd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037-1214 
Phone: (202) 429-9292, Extension 200 
Fax: (202) 659-5641 
E-mail: ncle@cal.org 
Web: http://www.cal.org/ncle 

Covers all aspects of literacy education for adults 
and out-of-school youth with limited English pro- 
ficiency (LEP). Specific topics covered include de- 
velopment of reading, writing, computational, and 
communication skills; programs and projects in 
employment or in occupational or vocational train- 
ing; workplace literacy programs; family literacy 
programs; intergenerational literacy programs; pro- 
gram design, development, implementation, and 
evaluation; outreach, including student assessment 
and placement; teaching methods, approaches, and 
techniques; technologies in the teaching of LEP 
adults; training and resource materials for teachers, 
instructors, and volunteers; training of trainers; stu- 
dent curricular materials; learning styles; cross-cul- 
tural considerations in literacy education; English 
as a second language for LEP adults; native language 
literacy for LEP adults; research on second language 
literacy; and citizenship instruction for LEP adults. 

International Civic Education 

Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 47408 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (812) 855-3838 
Fax: (812) 855-0455 
E-ma i 1 : pa t ri c k@i nd i a na. edu 
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Covers all aspects of civic education in countries 
around the world, with an emphasis on the principles 
and practices of democracy in citizenship education 
and comparative education for democratic citizenship. 

Law-Related Education 

Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 47408 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (812) 855-3838 
Fax: (812) 855-0455 
E-mail: ericso@indiana.edu 
Web: http://vvww.indiana.edu/-ssdc/lre.html 

Covers all areas of law-related education, including 
citizenship education, the U.S. Constitution, the law, 
legal issues, and the Bill of Rights. 

Service Learning 

University of Minnesota 
College of Education and Human Development 
1954 Buford Avenue, Room R^f60 
St. Paul, MN 55108 

Toll Free: (800) 808-SERV (808-7378) 

Phone: (612) 625-6276 
Fax: (612) 625-6277 
E-mail: serv@m a roon.tc.umn.edu 
Gopher: gopher.nicsl.coled.umn.edu 
Web: http://www.nicsl.coled.umn.edu 

Covers all areas of service learning that connect 
community service experiences with academic 
learning, personal growth, and civic responsibility. 

Test Collection 

Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, NJ 08541 
Phone: (609) 734-5737 
Fax: (609) 683-7186 
E-mail: mhalpern@ets.org 
Gopher: gopher.cua.edu, Special Resources 
Web: http://ericae.net/testcol .h t m 

Prepares descriptions of commercially available 
and noncommercially available tests, checklists, 



instruments, questionnaires, and other assessment 
and evaluation tools. 



TRIO Clearinghouse 

1025 Vermont Avenue, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (202) 347-2218 
Fax: (202) 347-0786 
E- ma i 1 : eleari ngliouse@hq . nceoa.org 
We b : http:// www. t ri oprogra m s. o rg 



Covers all areas of higher education access for first 
generation, low-income, and disabled students. Also 
refers to retention and recruitment issues for these 
same groups of students in postsecondary education. 
Terms and concepts associated with this adjunct clear- 
inghouse include Upward Bound, Talent Search, Edu- 
cational Opportunities Centers, Ronald McNair 
Post-Baccalaureate Achievement, low-income 
groups, poverty programs, educational opportunity, 
access to education, equal education, nondiscrimina- 
tory education, recruitment, and retention. 

U.S.-Japan Studies 

Indiana University 
Social Studies Development Center 
2805 East 10th Street, Suite 120 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
Toll Free: (800) 266-3815 
Phone: (812) 855-3838 
Fax: (812) 855-0455 
E-mail: japan@indiana.edu 
We b: http:// www. indi ana .ed u/ ~j apa n 




Covers all aspects of teaching and learning about 
Japanese society and culture, including economics, 
language training, politics, and U.S.-Japan relations. 
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Comprehensive Regional Assistance 

Centers (CC) 

Region I 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont 

New England Comprehensive Assistance Center 
Wende Allen, Director 
Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02158-1069 
Phone: (617)618-2533 
Fax: (617) 965-6325 
E-mail: wallen@edc.org 
Website: http://www.edc.org/NECAC/ 

Region II 

New York State 

New York Technical Assistance Center (NYTAC) 
LaMar P. Miller, Executive Director 
New York University 
82 Washington Square East, Suite 72 
New York, NY 10003 
Phone: (800) 469-8224 
Fax: (212) 995-4199 
E-mail: lamar.miller@nyu.edu 
Website: http:/ / www.nyc.edu/ education/ 
metrocenter 

Region III 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 

Region III Comprehensive Center 
Charlene Rivera, Director 
Center for Equity & Excellence in Education 
The George Washington University 



1730 N. Lynn Street, Suite 401 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Phone: (703) 528-3588 
Fax: (703) 528-5973 
E-mail: crivera@ceee.gwu.edu 
Website: http://ceee.guw.edu/ 

Region IV 

Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 

Region IV Comprehensive Center 
Pam Buckley, Director 
AEL-Arlington 
1 700 N. Moore Street 
Suite 1275 

Arlington, VA 22209 
Phone: (800) 624-9120 
Fax: (703) 276-0266 
E-mail: aelinfo@ael.org 
Website: http://www.ael.org 

Federal Resource Center for Special Education, 
Academy for Educational Development, (1998). 
Resource list of selected service providers funded 
by the U.S. Department of Education. Washington, 
DC: Author. (Disseminated at the 1998 Regional 
Conference on Improving America s Schools) 

Region V 

Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 

Southeast Comprehensive Assistance Center 
Dr. Hai T. Tran, Director 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
3330 N. Causeway Boulevard, Suite 430 
Metairie, LA 70002-3573 
Phone: (504) 838-6861 or (800) 644-8671 
Fax:(504) 831-5242 
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E-mail: htran@sedl.org 
Website: http://www.sedl.org/secac/ 

Region VI 

Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin 

Gmiprehensive Center- Region VI 

Walter G. Secada, Director 
Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin 
1 025 W. Johnson Street, TEB 
Madison, WI 53706 

Phone: (608) 263-4220 or (888) 862-7763 
Fax: (608) 263-3733 
E-mail: ccvi@macc.wisc.edu 
Website: http://www.wcer.wisc.edu/ccvi 

Region VII 

Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma 

Region VII Gnnpreliensive Center 

John E. Steffens, Executive Director 
Belinda Biscoe, Director 
University of Oklahoma 
555 E. Constitution Street 
Norman, OK 73072-7820 
Phone: (405) 325-1729 or (800) 228-1766 
Fax: (405) 325-1824 
E-mail: regionvii@ou.edu 
Website: http://www.region7@ou.edu 

Region VIII 

Texas 

STAR Center 

Maria Robledo Montecel, Executive Director 
Albert Cortez, Site Director 
Intercultural Development Research Association 
5835 Callaghan Road, Suite 350 
San Antonio, TX 78228-1190 
Phone: (210) 684-8180 or (888) 394-7827 
Fax: (210) 684-5389 
E-mail: idra@idra.org 
Website: http://www.idra.org 



Region IX 

Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah 

Southwest Comprehensive Regional Assistance Center 
Paul E. Martinez, Director 
New Mexico Plighlands University 
1700 Grande Court, Suite 101 
Rio Rancho, NM 87124 
Phone: (505) 891-61 1 1 or (800) 247-4269 
Fax: (505) 891-5744 
Website: http://www.cesdp.nmhu.edu 

Region X 

Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming 

Northwest Regional Education Laboratory 
Comprehensive Center 
Carlos Sundermann, Director 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 Southwest Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, OR 97204 

Phone: (503) 275-0653 or (800) 547-6339 x653 
Fax: (503) 275-9625 
E-mail: sundermc@nwrel.org 
Website: http://www.nwrac.org 

Region XI 

Northern California 

Gmiprehensive Assistance Center WestEd 
Beverly Farr, Director 
730 Plarrison Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1242 
Phone: (415) 565-3009 or (800) 64-LEARN 
Fax: (415) 565-3012 
E-mail: bfarr@wested.org 
Website: http://www.wested.Zorg/cc 

Region XII 

Southern California 

Southern California Gmiprehensive Assistance Center 
Plenry Mothner, Director 
Los Angeles County Office Education 
9300 Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242-2890 
Phone: (562) 922-6343 
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Fax: (562) 946-1998 
E-mail: mothner henry@lacoe.edu 
Website: http://sccac.lacoe.edu 

Region XIII 

Alaska 

Alaska Comprehensive Regional Assistance Center 
Linda Layfield, Director 
South East Regional Resource Center 
210 Ferry Way, Suite 200 
Juneau, AK 99801 
Phone: (907) 586-6806 
Fax: (907) 463-3811 
E-mail: lindal@akrac.kl2.ak.us 
Website: http://www.akrac.kl2.ak.us 

Region XIV 

Florida, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Comprehensive Assistance Center 
Trudy Hensley, Director 
Educational Testing Service 
1979 Lake Side Parkway, Suite 400 
Tucker, GA 30084 
Phone: (800) 241-3865 
Fax: (404) 723-7436 
E-mail: thensley@ets.org 
Website: http://www.ets.org/ccxiv 

Region XV 

American Samoa, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Commonwealth of Northern Mariana Islands, 
Guam, Hawaii, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 

Republic of Palau 

Pacific Center 

Hilda C. Heine, Program Director 
Pacific Resources for Education and Learning 
1099 Alakea Street, 25th Floor 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
Phone: (808) 533-6000 
Fax: (808) 533-7599 
E-mail: askprel@prel.hawaii.edu 
Website: http://www.prel.hawan.edu 



EiseiAower Regional Consortia for 
M.atkematics am d Science Education 



Appalachia Region 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 

Eisenhower Regional Consortium for Mathematics 
and Science, Education at AEL 
Pam Buckley, Director 
1700 N. Moore St., Suite 1275 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Phone: (800) 624-9120 
Fax: (703) 276-0266 
E-mail:aelinfo@ael.org 
Website: http://www.ael.org 



Mid-Continent Region 

Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming 

Eisenhower High Plains Consortium for Mathematics and 
Science at McREL 
John Sutton, Director 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
(McREL) 

2550 S. Parker Road, Suite 500 
Auroa, CO 80014 
Phone: (800)949-6387 
Fax: (303) 337-3005 
E-mail: jsutton@mcrel.org 
Website: http://www.mcrel.org/hpc 



M id- A tlantic Region 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania 

Mid-Atlantic Eisenhower Consortium for Mathematics 

and Science Education 
Keith M. Kershner, Director 
444 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123-4107 
Phone: (215) 574-9300 X 279 
Fax: (215) 574-0133 
E-mail: kershner@rbs.org 
Web: http://www.rbs.org/eisenhower/index.html 
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North Central Region 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

Midwest Consortium for Mathematics and Science Education 

Gil Valdez, Director 

North Central Regional Education Laboratory 
(NCREL) 

1900 Spring Road, Suite 300 
Oak Brook, IL 60521-1480 
Phone: (630) 571-4700 
Fax: (630) 571-4716 
E-mail: valdez@ncrel.org 

Website: http://www.ncrel.org/ncrel.msc/msc.htm 

Northeast, and Islands Region 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virgin Islands 

Eisenhower Regional Alliance for Mathematics and Science 
Education Reform 

Mark Kaufman, Director TERC 
2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
Phone: (617) 547-0430 
Fax: (617) 349-3535 
E-mail: mark kaufman@terc.edu 
Website: http://ra.terc.edu 

Northwest Region 

Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 
Science and Mathematics Consortium for Northwest Schools 

(SMCNWS) 

Ralph Nelsen, Director 
Columbia Education Center 
11325 Southeast Lexington 
Portland, OR 97266-5927 
Phone: (503) 760-2346 
Fax: (503) 760-5592 
E-mail: ralph@col-ed.org 
Website: http://www.col-ed.org/smcnws 



American Samoa, Commonwealth of Northern 
Mariana Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Guam, Hawaii, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Republic of Palau 

Pacific Mathematics and Science Regional Consortium Pacific 
Resources for Education and Learning (PREL) 

Paul Dumas, Director 
1099 Alakea Street, 25 th Floor 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
Phone: (808) 533-6000 
Fax: (808) 533-7599 
E-mail: askprel@prel.hawaii.edu 
Website: http:/ / prel.hawaii.edu/ math-science 

Southeastern Region 

Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 

Eisenhower Gmsortiuni for Mathematics and Science Education 
at SERVE 

Francena Cummings, Director 
SERVE 

1203 Governors Square Boulevard, Suite 400 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
Phone: (850) 671-6033 
Fax: (850)671-6010 
E-mail: fdc3530@garnet.acns.fsu.edu 
Website: http://www.serve.org/Eisenhower 

Southwestern Region 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas 

Eisenhower Southwest Gmsortiuni for the Improvement of 
Mathematics and Science Teaching 
Dr. Stephen Educational Development Laboratory 
(SEDL) 

211 E. Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701-3281 
Phone: (512) 476-6861 
Fax: (512) 476-2286 
E-mail: smarble@sedl.org 
Website: http://www.sedl.org 
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Central Region 



Far West Region 

Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah 

WestEd Eisenhower Regional (Consortium 

for Science and Mathematics 
Art Sussman and Steve Schneider, Co-Directors 
730 Harrison Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107-1242 
Phone: (415)241-2730 
Fax: (415) 512-2024 
E-mail: assusma@wested.org 
E-mail: sschnei@wested.orgHtmlRes Anchor 
Website: http// www.wested.org/ were 

Capital Collection 

Eisenhower National Clearinghouse (ENC) 

Len Simutis, Director 
The Ohio State University 
1929 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210-1079 
Phone: (614) 292-7784 
Fax: (614) 292-2066 
E-mail: simutis@enc.org 
Website: http://www.enc.org 
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Western Region 

Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah 
WestEd 

Glen Harvey, CEO 
Tom Ross, Inquiries 
730 Harrison Street 
San Francisco, C A 94107 
Phone: (415) 565-3000 
Fax: (415)565-3012 
E-mail: tross@wested.org 
Website: http://www.wested.org 
Specialty Area: Assessment and Accountability 



i Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
| Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory (MCREL) 

1 J. Timonthy Walters, Executive Director 

j 2550 S. Parker Road, Suite 500 

: Auroa, CO 80014 

! Phone: (303) 337-0990 

Fax: (303) 337-3005 
E-mail: twaters@mcrel.org 
Website: http://www.mcrel.org 
Specialty Area: Curriculum, Learning and 
j Instruction 

t 

j Midtvestern Region 

i 

j Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin 

I North Central Regional Educational Laboratory (NCREL) 
i Jeri Nowakowski, Executive Director 

1900 Spring Road, Suite 300 
Oak Brook, IL 60523 
Phone: (630) 571-4700 
Fax: (630)571-4716 
E-mail: info@ncrel.org 
Website: http://www.ncrel.org 
j Specialty Area: Technology 

i Nortluvestern Region 

| Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 
j Dr. Ethel Simon-McWilliams, Executive Director & 
j CEO 

I 101 SW Main Street, Suite 500 

Portland, OR 97204 
Phone: (503) 275-9500 or (800) 547-6339 
Fax: (503)275-9489 
E-mail: info@nwrel.org 
| Website: http://www.nwrel.org 

j Specialty Area: School Change Processes 
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Pacific Region 



Southeastern Region 



American Samoa, Commonwealth of the Northern 
Mariana Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, 
Guam, Flawaii, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Republic of Palau 

Pacific Resources for Education and Learning (PREL) 

John W. Kofel, President & CEO 
1099 Alakea Street, 25 th Floor 
Flonolulu, FII 96813 
Phone: (808) 533-6000 
Fax: (808) 533-7599 
E-mail: kofelj@prel.hawaii.edu 
Website: http://www.prel.hawaii.edu 
Specialty Area: Language and Cultural Diversity 

Northeastern Region 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Flampshire, New York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virgin Islands 

Northeast and Islands Regional Educational Laboratory at 
Brown University (LAB) 

Dr. Phil Zarlengo, Executive Director 
222 Richmond Street, Suite 300 
Providence, RI 02903 
Phone: (401) 274-9548 or (800) 521-9550 
Fax: (401) 421-7650 
E-mail: Phil Zarlengo@Brown.edu 
Website: http://www.lab.brown.edu 
Specialty Area: Language and Cultural Diversity 

M id- A tlantic Region 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania 

Laboratory for Student Success (CSS) 

Margaret C. Wang. Executive Director 
1301 Cecil B. Moore Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 
Phone: (215)204-3000 
Fax: (215)204-5130 
E-mail: lss@vm.temple.edu 
Website: http:/ / www.temple.edu/lss 
Specialty Area: Urban Education 



Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina 



SERVE 

John R. Sanders, Executive Director 
PO. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
Phone: (336) 315-7400 or (800) 755-3277 
Fax: (336)315-7457 
E-mail: jsanders@serve.org 
Website: http://www.serve.org 
Specialty Area: Early Childhood Education 



Regional Resource aiu JFeJ 
Program (RRFC) 



erall 



Federal Resource Center for Special 
Education (FRC) 

Carol Valdivieso, Director 
Academy for Educational Development (AED) 
1875 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 900 
Washington, DC 20009 
Phone: (202) 884-8215 
TTY: (202) 884-8200 
Fax: (202)884-8443 
E-mail: frc@aed.org 
Website: http://www.dssc.org/frc 

Region I 

Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Flampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 

Northeast Regional Resource Cenler (NERRC) 

Nancy Richardson, Acting Director 
Trinity College of Vermont, McAuley Flail 
208 Colchester Avenue 
Burlington, VT 05401-1496 
Phone: (802) 658-5036 
TTY: (802) 860-1428 
Fax: (802) 658-7435 
E-mail: nerrc@aol.com 

Website: http://www.trinityvt.edu/nerrc/index.htm. 
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Region II 

Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 



Region V 

Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 



Mid-South Regional Resource Center (MSRRC) 

Ken Olsen, Director 
Human Development Institute 
University of Kentucky 
126 Mineral Industries Building 
Lexington, KY 40506-0051 
Phone: (606) 257-4921 
TTY: (606) 257-2903 
Fax: (606) 257-4353 
E-mail: MSRRC@ihdi.uky.edu 
Website: http://www.ihdi.uky.edu/projets/MSRC/ 
index.html. 

Region III 

Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Texas, 
Virgin Islands 



Mountain Plains Regional Resource Center (MPRRC) 

John Copenhaver, Director 
Utah State University 
1780 N. Research Parkway, Suite 112 
Logan, UT 84341 
Phone: (435) 752-0238 
TTY: (435) 753-9750 
Fax: (435) 753-9750 
E-mail: cope@cc.usu.edu 
Website: http://www.usu.edu/ (mprrc 

Region VI 

Alaska, American Samoa, California, Federated 
States of Micronesia, Guam, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Nevada, Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, Oregon, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 
Republic of Palau, Washington 



South Atlantic Regional Resource Center (SARRC) 
James Wright, Director 
Auburn University 
Montgomery School of Education 
P.O. Box 244023 
Phone: (334) 244-3879 
Fax: (334) 244-3835 

Region IV 

Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 

Great Lakes Area Regional Resource Center (GLARRC) 
Larry Magliocca, Director 
Center for Special Needs Populations 
The Ohio State University 
700 Ackerman Road, Suite 440 
Columbus, OH 43202 
Phone: (614) 447-0844 
TTY: (614) 447-8776 
Fax: (614) 447-9043 
E-mail: daniels.121.osu.edu 
Website: http://www.csnp.ohio-state.edu/ 
glarrc.htm. 



Western Regional Resource Center (WRRC) 
Richard Zeller, Director 
1268 University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403-1268 
Phone: (541)346-5641 
TTY: (541) 346-036 7 
Fax: (541) 346-5639 
E-mail: debbie@wrrc.uoregon.edu 
Website: http://interact.uoregon.edu/wrrc/ 
wrrc.html 
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Clearinghouses 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Disabilities 
and Gifted Education 

Bruce Ramirez, Director 
ERIC/OSEP Special Project 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191-1589 
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Phone: (800) 328-0272 
TTY: (703) 264-9449 
Fax: (703) 620-2521 
E-mail: ericec@cec.sped.org 
Website: http://www.cec.sped.org/eriec.htm 

HEALTH Resource Center 

Vickie Barr, Director 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20036-1193 
Phone: (202) 939-9320 
Voice/TTY: (800) 544-3284 
Fax: (202) 833-4760 
E-mail: Heath@ace.nche.edu 
Website:http://www.acenet.edu/Programs/ 
HEATH/home.html 

National Clearinghouse for Professions 
in Special EducationB 

Sara Conlon, Director 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191 

Phone: (703) 264-9476 or (800) 641-7824 
TTY: (703) 264-1637 
E-mail: ncpse@cec.sped.org 
Website: http://www.cec.sped.org/ ncpse.htm 
or http://special-ed-careers.org 

National Information Center for 
Children and Youth with Disabilities 
(NICHCY) 

Suzanne Ripley, Director 
Academy for Educational Development 
P.O. Box 1492 

Washington, DC 20013-1492 
Phone: (202) 884-8200 
Voice/TTY: (800) 695-0285 
Fax: (202) 884-8441 
E-mail: nichcy@aed.org 
Website: http://www.nichcy.org/ 



National Information Clearinghouse on 
Children who are Deaf-Blind (DE- 
LINK) 

John Reiman, Director 
Western Oregon University 
Teaching Research Division 
345 N. Monmouth Avenue 
Monmouth, OR 97361 
Phone: (800) 438-9376 
TTY: (800) 854-7013 
Fax: (503) 838-8150 
E-mail: dblink2tr.wou.edu 
Website: http://www.tr.wou.edu/dblink/ 

Early Childhood 

National Early Childhood Technical 
Assistance System (NECTAS) 

Pascal Trohanis, Director 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
500 NationsBank Plaza 
137 E. Franklin Street 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 
Phone: (919)962-2001 
TTY: (91 9) 966-4041 
Fax: (919)966-7463 
E-mail: nectas@unc.edu 
Website: http:/ / www.nectas.unc.edu/ 

DeaJ /Blind 

National Technical Assistance 
Consortium for Children and Young 
Adults Who Are Deaf-Blind (NTAC) 

Kathleen Stremel, Director 
Western Oregon University 
345 N. Monmouth Avenue 
Monmouth, OR 97361 
Phone: (503) 838-8096 
TTY: (503) 838-8821 
Fax: (503) 838-8150 
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Helen Keller National Center (HKNC) 

1 1 1 Middle Neck Road 
Sands Point, NY 11050 
Phone: (516) 944-8900 
TTY: (516) 944-8637 
Fax: (516) 944-7302 
E-mail: ntac@fstr.wou.osshe.edu 
HtmlResAnchor Website: 
http://www.tr.wou.osshe.edu/ntac/ 

Finance 

Center for Special Education Finance 
(CSEF) 

Jay Chambers and Thomas Parrish, Co-Directors 
American Institutes for Research 
1791 Arastradero Road 
P.O.Box 1113 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 
Phone: (650) 493-3550 x240 
TTY: (650) 846-8166 
Fax: (650) 858-0958 
E-mail: csef@air-ca.org 
Website: http://csef.air.org 

Inclusion 

Consortium on Inclusive Schooling 
Practices (CISP) 

Christine Salisbury, Director 
Allegheny University of the Health Sciences 
Child and Family Studies Program 
One Allegheny Center, Suite 510 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212 
Phone: (412)359-1600 
Fax: (412)359-1601 
E-mail: mcnutt@pgh.auhs.edu 
Website: http://www.pgh.aubs.ed/CFSP 

Minorities 

Alliance Project 

(Headquarters) 

Deborah Smith, Director 
Peabody College, Box 160 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, TN 37203 



Phone: (615) 343-5610 or (800) 831-6134 
Fax: (615) 343-5611 
E-mail: alliance@vanderbilt.edu 

Alliance Project 

(Washington, DC Metropolitan Office) 

Judy Smith-Davis, Director 
10860 Hampton Road 
Fairfax Station, VA 22039-2700 
Phone: (703) 239-1557 
Fax: (703) 503-8627 
E-mail: judysd@edu.gte.net 

Center of Minority Research in Special 
Education (COMPRISE) 

Stanley Trent, Director 
University of Virginia 
Curry School of Education 
405 Emmet Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 
Phone: (804) 924-1022 
TTY: (804) 982-HEAR 
Fax: (804) 924-0747 

Website: http://curry.edschool.virginia.edu/go/ 
comrise 

Parents 

Parents Engaged in Education Reform 
(PEER) Project 

Carolyn Romano, Project Director 
Federation for Children with Special Needs 
95 Berkeley Street, Suite 104 
Boston, MA 02116 
Phone: (617) 482-2915 
Fax: (617) 695-2939 
E-mail: cromano@fcsn.org 
Website: http://www.fcsn.org/peer/ 

Outcomes 

National Center for Education 
Outcomes (NCEO) 

James Ysseldyke, Director 
University of Minnesota 
350 Elliott Hall 
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Transition 



75 East River Road 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 
Phone: (612) 626-1530 
Fax: (612) 624-0879 
E-mail: scott027@tc.umn.edu 
Website: http://www.coled.unm.edu/NCEO/ 

Personnel Preparation 

Networking System for Training 
Education Personnel (NSTEP) 

Karl Murray, Director 
National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education 
1 800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Phone: (703)519-3800 
TTY: (703) 519-7008 
Fax: (703)519-3808 
E-mail: karlm@nasdse.org 

Technology 

Technology, Education Media, and 
Materials Program 

David Osher, Director 
American Institutes for Research 
1000 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20007 
Phone: (202) 944-5300 
Fax: (202) 944-5454 
E-mail: Agruner@air-dc.org 

LINK°US: Center to Link Urban 
Schools with Information and Support 
on Technology and Special Education 

Arlene Remz, Director 
Judy Zorfass, Principal Investigator 
Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02458 
Phone: (617) 969-7100 x2424 
TTY: (6 17) 969-5448 
Fax: (617) 969-3440 
E-mail: arlener@edc.org 
Website: http://www.edc.org/LINKUS 



National Transition Alliance for Youths 
with Disabilities 

Thomas E. Grayson, Director 
Transition Research Institute at Illinois 
University of Illinois 
113 Children s Research Center 
51 Gerty Drive 
Champaign, IL 61820 
Phone: (217) 333-2325 p/oice/TTY] 

Fax: (217) 244-0851 
E-mail: leachlyn@uxl .cso.uiuc.edu 
Website: http://www.dssc.org/nta/ 

National Transition Network (NTN) 

David R. Johnson, Director 
1 03 U-Tech Center 
1313 SE Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
Phone: (612) 627-4008 
Fax: (612) 627-1998 

E-mail: Guyxx002@maroon.tc.umn.edu 
Website: http://www.ici.coled.umn.edu/ntn 

Linkages 

The Policy Maker Partnership (PMP) 
for Implementing IDEA ‘97 

Martha J. Fields, Ed.D., Interim Project Director 
1 800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Phone: (703) 519-3800 
TTY: (703) 519-7008 
Fax: (703)519-3808 
E-mail: nasdse@nasde.org 

Website: http:/ / www.lrp.com/lrpnet/nasdse.htm 

Families and Advocates Partnerships for 
Educaiton (FAPE) 

Dixie Jordan and Sue Abderholden, Co-Directors 
PACER Center 
4826 Chicago Avenue South 
Minneapolis, MN 55417-1098 
Phone: (612) 827-2966 or (888) 248-0822 
Fax: (612) 827-3065 
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E-mail: pacer@pacer.org 
Website: http://wwwiape.org 

IDEA Local Implementations by Local 
Administrators (ILIAD) 

Jay Mclntire, Director 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191-1589 
Phone: (703) 620-9464 
TTY: (703) 264-9449 
Fax: (703) 620-4334 
E-mail: jaym@cec.sped.org 
Website: http://www.cec.sped.org 

Association of Service Providers 
Implementing IDEA Reforms in 
Education (ASPIIRE) 

Collen McNerney, Director 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 20191-1589 
Phone: (703) 620-9456 
TTY: (703) 264-9449 
Fax: (703) 620-4334 
E-mail: colleem@cec.sped.org 
Website: http://www.cec.sped.org 

Other Projects 

National Center to Improve the Tools 
of Educators 
Douglas Carnine, Director 
College Education 
University of Oregon 
805 Lincoln Street 
Eugene, OR 97401 
Phone: (541) 683-7543 
Fax: (541)683-7543 

E-mail: Dcarnine@orgeon.uoregon.edu 
Website: http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/~ncite/ 



Project FORM 

Joy Markowitz, Director 
National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education 
1800 Diagonal Road, Suite 320 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
Phone: (703) 519-3800 
TTY: (703) 519-7008 
Fax: (703) 519-3808 
E-mail: mkwitz@nasde.org 

Technical Assistance in Data Analysis, 
Evaluation, and Report Preparation 

Marsha Brauen, Director 
Westat 

1650 Research Boulevard 
Rockville, MD 20850 
Phone:(301) 738-3668 
Fax: (301)294-4475 
E-mail: Brauenml@westat.com 

The Center for Effective Collaboration 
and Practice (CECP) 

David Osher, Director 
American Institutes for Research 
1000 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20007 
Phone: (202) 944-5400 
Fax: (202) 944-5454 
E-mail: center@air-dc.org 
Website: http://www.air-dc.org/cecp/ 

Elementary and Middle Schools 
Technical Assistance Center 

Jim Flamilton, Director 
American Institutes for Research 
1000 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, Suite 400 
Washington, DC 20007 
Phone: (202) 944-5300 
Fax: (202) 944-5454 
E-mail: EMSTAC@air-dc.org 
Website: www.air.org/emstac 
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National Institute for Urban School 
Improvement 

David P. Riley, Director 

Center for Marketing, Networking, and Utilization 
Education Development Center, Inc. 

55 Chapel Street 
Newton, MA 02458 
Phone: (617) 969-7100 x2486 
TTY: (61 7) 964-5448 
Fax: (617) 969-3440 
E-mail: Urban Institute@edc.org 



National Institute for Urban School 
Improvement 

Elizabeth Kozleski, Director 
Center for Program Improvement 
University of Colorado at Denver 
1444 Wazee Street, Suite 135 
Denver, CO 80202 
Phone: (303) 620-4074 
TTY: (800) 659-2656 
Fax: (303) 620-4588 

E-mail: Elizabeth Kozleski@ceo.cudenver.edu 



National Institute for Urban School 
Improvement 

Philip M. Ferguson, Director 
Center for Research Synthesis and Product 
Development 

Schools Projects, Specialized Training Program 
1235 University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403-1235 
Phone: (541) 346-2888 
TTY: (541) 346-2487 
Fax: (541) 346-5517 

E-mail: phil ferguson@ccmail.uoregon.edu 



Consortium for Appropriate Dispute 
Resolution in Special Education 

Marshall Peter, Director 
Direction Service 
3875 Kincaid Street, #18 
Eugene, OR 97405 
Phone: (541)686-5060 
Fax: (541)686-5063 

Center for Positive Behavioral 
Interventions and Support 

George Sugai and Robert Horner, Co-Directors 
5262 University of Oregon 
Euguene, OR 97403-5262 
Phone: (541)346-1642 
Fax: (541) 346-5689 
E-mail: sugai@oregon.uoregon.edu 
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MODULE SIX 



ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce thenies of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research -based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three : Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight : Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 




U: 
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Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 



Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 



Also, many districts face light deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Six describes a step-by-step process for de- 
veloping a district professional development plan. 



Step One: Assess professional development 
needs. 



Step Two: Prioritize topics for professional devel- 

opment. 

Step Three: Examine effective professional devel- 
opment concepts and models. 

Step Four: Select professional development 
activities. 




Step Five: Share the professional development 

plan. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to professional development for teachers. 
The module provides information and recommen- 
dations that reflect current research. Examples il- 
lustrate effective professional development planning 
strategies. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the teams work. While the 
worksheets may not align with consolidated plan 
applications provided by the state or district, com- 
pleted worksheets will serve as a useful repository 
of readily accessible information for any applica- 
tion the district may develop. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work 
and assess its readiness for Module Seven. 
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The following describes a conversation between two 
teachers who had very different professional 



development experiences. Anna teaches social stud- 
ies at a middle school. Wayne teaches at an elemen- 
tary school that serves the same neighborhood. 

Anna explained her excitement about being involved 
in a series of professional development activities that 
seemed to be making a difference in her teaching 
and her students' learning. Anna described how the 
faculty chose their own topics to study, topics that 
reflected areas of student achievement that were 
schoolwide concerns. She and her fellow teachers 
spent a lot of time up front researching strategies 
and practices that were proven to produce the re- 
sults they wanted for their students. They attended 
training in teams, and team members supported one 
another as they implemented new practices. 

Wayne thought about the professional development 
activities he attended and how dull and ineffective 
they seemed compared to what Anna was describ- 
ing. He pulled a flyer from his mailbox on the first 
day of pre-planning and selected a couple of ses- 
sions to attend. The presenter had been enthusias- 
tic and even included activities that could be de- 
scribed as “hands-on and practical.” Wayne took a 
few notes and picked up a set of handouts, but when 
he returned to school, he decided to wait until he 
got the students into a routine before experiment- 
ing with new strategies. He soon found he had for- 
gotten almost everything he heard at the workshops. 
With no one to talk to about how he could get 
started, he decided to continue with the strategies 
he had always used. 

Anna's principal rearranged the school schedule to 
provide more time for the teams to plan together and 
to exchange ideas about the new strategies. The best 
part, Anna said, was the feeling of collegiality. The 
relationships among teachers at her school had never 
been better. Working together on important aspects 
of teaching and learning made them feel a level of 
professionalism that was more motivating than any 
afternoon session with a motivational speaker. 

(Collins, 1997, p. xiii) 
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In this module, the planning team will 

• Assess professional development needs 

• Examine the characteristics of effective 
professional development 

® Explore professional development models that 
foster long-term, continuous improvement 

® Plan a professional development program that 
aligns with district goals 






Expected Outcomes 



The district will have a professional 
development plan that responds to the goals and 
objectives of the consolidated plan. 



0 Teachers can expect ongoing support and 
growth. 



® Professional development activities that 
incorporate features of effective professional 
development will be selected. 



Basic Premises 

Effective professional development 

° Is an ongoing, growth-promoting learning 
process focusing on student learning/ 
achievement and teacher capacity with the goal 
of improving the educational environment 

° Is based on the best available research, and 
addresses teachers' responsibilities in 
curriculum, instruction, student learning, and 
all other areas 

° Includes activities that are intellectually 
challenging, build on educators' skills and 
content knowledge, contribute to the school 
community, and result in improvements in 
teaching practice 

° Supports programs and strategies selected to 
increase student achievement in identified areas 
of need 



° Occurs in a variety of formats 



The local consolidated plan must include "a descrip- 
tion of the strategy the local education agency will 
use to provide professional development for teach- 
ers, and, where appropriate, pupil services person- 
nel, administrators, parents and other staff, includ- 
ing local education staff." 

lASA y Title /, Part A, Section 1112 (b) (3) 



WEat Is Professional Development? 

The professional development process links to the 
goals and objectives of the consolidated plan. It ad- 
dresses the overall goal of improved student achieve- 
ment through a variety of activities designed to in- 
crease educators' knowledge of research-based prac- 
tices and to improve their teaching skills. 

A highly successful school system in Westside, Ne- 
braska, has been recognized for a strong professional 
development program that is integral to its strate- 
gic plan and includes everyone in the system. Ac- 
cording to Sparks and Hirsh (1997), the Westside 
community school system defines professional de- 
velopment as “an ongoing, job-related program 
designed to enhance, maintain, and refine compe- 
tencies for all staff. It is guided by the beliefs that 
staff development is an essential component of 
school improvement and that its ultimate goal is 
increased student success" (p. 28). 



P rofessional Development an J iL 
Consolidated PI an 



Schools and school systems have been soundly criti- 
cized for taking a fragmented approach to change 
such reform efforts have typically been based on 
the latest new idea from a sister district or the most 
recent article in a favorite professional journal. Dis- 
jointed approaches to professional development do 
not fit with overall reform efforts, nor do they have 
the support of the very people who must imple- 
ment the new strategies. 
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Effective planning, whether strategic, comprehen- 
sive, or consolidated, requires a move away from 
one-shot workshops and toward a well-thought- 
out, systematic approach to professional develop- 
ment that is formulated by a broad-based district 
team. According to Sparks and Hirsh, 

A clear, compelling mission statement and 
measurable objectives make up the core of the 
plan. The mission and objectives, in turn, guide 
staff development activities that will best serve 
district and school goals. This comprehensive 
approach to change assures that all aspects of 
the system— for example, policy, assessment, 
curriculum, instruction, parent involvement- 
are working together with staff development 
toward the achievement of a manageable set of 
student outcomes that the entire system values, 
(p. 24) 

Under these circumstances, professional develop- 
ment is one mean by which districts achieve their 
goals rather than being a goal in and of itself. Fur- 
ther, school systems must understand that bringing 
about change is a long-term process requiring sus- 
tained focus on student achievement. 



pi. 
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In the past few years, as a result of the 
movement to results-driven education 
and school-focused staff development, 
planning processes more often begin by 
determining the things students need to 
know and be able to do and then work- 
ing backward to the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes required of educators if 
those student outcomes are to be real- 
ized. Staff development then focuses on 
the gap between the required knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes and those cur- 
rently possessed by staff members. 
(Sparks and Hirsh, p. 41) 
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Step One 

Assess Professional Development Needs 

The first step in planning for effective development 
is conducting a needs assessment to determine the 
gap between what teachers and administrators know 
and what they need to know to teach students to 
their district’s high standards. In the same way that 
we measure student abilities against a set of stan- 
dards, we must measure teachers’ abilities against 
standards for effective teaching. When teachers are 
not equipped to teach what students need to know, 
they must have opportunities to develop their skills 
and knowledge. Focusing on the gap analysis places 
professional development in the larger context of 
the district’s consolidated plan. 

Conducting a teacher self-assessment of profes- 
sional development needs. The needs assessment 
begins with teacher self-assessment. Teachers reflect 
on important aspects of their work to judge 

• What they know and believe about teaching and 
learning 

® The competencies they hold and how well they 
perform them 

• Their roles and relationships as members of the 
teaching profession 

© The impact of their teaching on students and 
student achievement 

(Collins, p. 39) 

According to Duke (1994), “Needs identified 
through teachers’ efforts to understand and improve 
their own practice bring out the deepest commitment 
to change and the most meaningful participation in 
professional development activities.” Richard 
Boyatzis’ Self-Directed Teacher Change Model 
(1982) identifies topics and objectives for professional 
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development activities. An adaptation of this model 
(Collins, 1997) suggests that teachers do the follow- 
ing to assess their professional development needs. 

1. Review classroom practices in comparison to 
ideal practices and select certain instructional 
practices on which to focus. 

2. Research those ideal practices in order to 
develop criteria for judging current practices. 

3. Collect information about current classroom 
practices through such means as surveys, self- 
reporting checklists, analyses of videotapes of 
actual teaching sessions, observation records, 
and student achievement data. 



4. Compare current classroom practices to the 
ideal practices; analyze what is actually 
happening in the classroom against the 
standards or criteria associated with ideal 
practices; and identify points where actual 
practices differ from the ideal. 

5. Use the discrepancy between actual and ideal 
to provide the focus for professional 
development activities, (p.153) 

Linking professional development to district pri- 
ority needs, goals, and selected strategies. Profes- 
sional development should be linked to the priori- 
ties identified in the district comprehensive needs 
assessment and to programs and strategies selected 



Example ©' 
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Topics Identified through 
Analysis of Student 
Achievement Data 


Topics Identified through 
Analysis of District and 
School Improvement Goals 
and Strategies Selected to 
Achieve These Goals 


Topics Identified through 
Teacher Self-Assessment 


Reading comprehension 


To improve student achievement 
in reading by June 30, 1999; 
strategies selected— Reading 
Recovery, reading across the 
curriculum, university courses 
on teaching reading 


Strategies for teaching reading to 
at-risk students 


Reading vocabulary 




Strategies for assessment that 
pinpoint student needs 


Application of math concepts 
and skills in problem-solving 


To improve students’ ability to 
apply math concepts by June 30, 
1999; to improve student 
achievement in math by June 30, 
1999; strategies selected— hands- 
on, inquiry-based instructional 
strategies for math and science, 
Family Math 


Strategies for using math 
manipulatives 


Math computation skills 
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to meet these priority needs. The planning team 
should review these programs and strategies in con- 
junction with the needs and interests identified by 
the teachers to determine the most comprehensive 
approach to professional development. 

Ultimately, teacher self-assessments, student 
achievement data, district goals, and school 
improvement goals must be jointly considered 



in an effort to create an integrated professional 
development plan. 

Worksheet 1 —Connecting Professional Develop- 
ment Needs to Student Achievement enables the 
planning team to record and compare data on profes- 
sional development needs from various sources. (Cop- 
ies of all worksheets are included in Appendix A.) 




Example of Worksheet 1 Continued 



Topics Identified through 
Analysis of Student 
Achievement Data 


Topics Identified through 
Analysis of District and 
School Improvement Goals 
and Strategies Selected to 
Achieve These Goal 


Topics Identified through 
Teacher Self-Assessment 


Continuity and consistency of 
math skills instruction across 
grade levels 


To improve students’ ability to 
apply math skills to problem- 
solving situations by June 30, 
1999; strategies selected— Math 
in Your World Program 


Teaching for application 




To reduce the numbers of 
grade 3-6 students testing 
below the state average in math 
by 20% by the end of the 
1998-99 school year; strategies 
selected — after-school enrich- 
ment and tutoring program 


Teaching basic math skills for 
elementary teachers 


Application of scientific concepts 


To create continuity and 
consistency of science skills 
instruction across grade levels; 
strategies selected — Program 
for Active Learning in Science 
(PALS) 


Content knowledge in science and 
math 




To reduce incidences of 
classroom disruption by June 
30, 1999; strategies selected — 
development of districtwide 
discipline plan 


Classroom management 
techniques 






Use of technology 
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Prioritize Topics for Professional 
Development 

After the team completes Worksheet 1, they should 
identify topics that appear most frequently across 
all three lists. Priority topics for professional devel- 
opment are those that are mentioned several times 
or topics that can be clustered around an area of need. 

The example below, adapted from Collins’ work, 
shows how one school prioritized its professional de- 
velopment needs using the method described above. 

Worksheet 1 indicates that instructional strategies 
in reading and math and content knowledge in sci- 
ence are high-priority professional development 
needs because these topics were identified in all three 
columns. The planning team selected these topics 
as areas of primary focus in its professional devel- 
opment plan for the district. The worksheet also 
identified classroom management as a topic. Because 
classroom management impacts instructional strat- 
egies, the team also included it as a priority. 

ep Tj. ree 

Examine Effective Professional 
Development Concepts and Models 

There are almost as many ideas about what makes a 
good professional development program as there are 
persons interested in participating in training activi- 
ties. The National Staff Development Council 
(NSDC) (1995) developed standards for professional 
development that have been widely accepted and are 
in use in school systems across the country. These 
standards, adapted for use in this module, are pre- 
sented in Table 1 (on the following page). 

In addition to the standards approved by NSDC, 
much research has been done to identify the charac- 
teristics of effective staff development programs. Gall 
and Vojtek (1996) list no fewer than 16 characteris- 
tics of such programs, including scheduling, site se- 
lection, and complexity of the objectives. The fol- 
lowing characteristics included from this list are 



particularly relevant to developing a district profes- 
sional development plan. 

Effective professional development should be 

• Systemic — A part of the organization of 
schools. 

0 Shared— The responsibility of teachers, 
schools, and districts. 

® Related— Determined by the needs of students 

AND teachers. 

® Linked— Tied to the goals and objectives of the 

comprehensive plan. 

9 Supported— Endorsed by administrators and 
appropriately funded. 

® Measured — Evaluated to determine the 
effectiveness of various strategies. 

Effective activities for adults 

0 Address current needs— They are directed at 
solving current job-related problems. 

0 Involve participants in their own learning— 

They allow participants to select content and 
processes for learning. 

9 Recognize the expertise of participants — 

They allow participants to contribute their 
current knowledge to the learning process. 

• Offer opportunities for interaction among 
participants— They involve participants in 
solving problems that represent collective 
concerns. 

• Challenge learners — They charge participants 
with learning new, complex tasks. 

0 Provide support — They ensure that new 
learning is supported and enhanced through 
coaching, study teams, and peer observations. 

Tip: The team may want to identify the 
characteristics of effective professional 
development they have experienced and 
incorporate them into the professional 
I development plan. 
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Table 1 

National Staff Development Council Standards for Staff Development 



Context 

Effective staff development... 

® Requires and fosters the norm of continuous 
improvement 

® Requires strong leadership in order to obtain 
continuing support and to motivate all staff, 
school board members, parents, and the com- 
munity to be advocates for continuous im- 
provement 

® Is aligned with the school’s and the districts 
strategic plan and is funded by a line item in 
the budget 

° Provides adequate time during the work day 
for staff members to learn and work together 
to accomplish the schools mission and goals 

® Is an innovation in itself that requires study of 
the change process 

Process 

Effective staff development... 

® Provides knowledge, skills, and attitudes re- 
garding organization development and systems 
thinking 

• Is based on knowledge about human learning 
and development 

• Provides for the three phases of the change pro- 
cess: initiation, implementation, and institu- 
tionalization 

® Bases priorities on a careful analysis of disag- 
gregated student data regarding goals for stu- 
dent learning 

° Uses content that has proven value in increas- 
ing student learning and development 

• Provides a framework for integrating innova- 
tions and relating those innovations to the mis- 
sion of the organization 

® Requires an evaluation process that is ongoing, 
includes multiple sources of information, and 
focuses on all levels of the organization 

° Uses a variety of staff development approaches 
to accomplish the goals of improving instruc- 
tion and student success 

® Provides the follow-up necessary to ensure 
improvement 



° Requires staff members to learn and apply 
collaborative skills to conduct meetings, make 
shared decisions, solve problems, and work 1 
collegially 1 

0 Requires knowledge and use of the stages of 
group development to build effective, produc- 
tive, collegial teams | 

Content 

Effective staff development. . . | 

® Increases administrators’ and teachers’ under- | 
standing of how to provide school environ- | 
ments and instruction that are responsive to 
the developmental needs of children, young 
adolescents, and adolescents 
• Facilitates the development and implementa- 
tion of school and classroom-based manage- 
ment which maximize student learning I 

° Addresses diversity by providing awareness 1 

and training related to the knowledge, skills, 
and behaviors needed to ensure that an equi- 
table and quality education is provided to all 
students 

° Enables educators to provide a challenging, 
developmentally appropriate curriculum that 
engages students in integrative ways of think- 
ing and learning 

® Prepares teachers to use research-based teach- 
ing strategies appropriate to their instructional 
objectives and their students 
® Prepares educators to demonstrate high expec- 
tations for student learning 
° Facilitates staff collaboration with and support 
of families for improving student performance 
® Prepares teachers to use various types of per- 
formance assessment in their classrooms 
° Prepares educators to combine academic 
student-learning goals with service to the 
community 

® Increases administrators’ and teachers’ ability 
to provide guidance and advice to students 
® Increases staff knowledge and practice of 
interdisciplinary team organization and 
instruction 
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Models for Professional Development 

Effective models for professional development in- 
clude a range of learning opportunities. These learn- 
ing opportunities must be accompanied by the sup- 
port of administrators, the provision of funds, and 
the allotment of time for teachers to participate. 

Some of the most typical models of professional de- 
velopment are 

° Training 

° Individually-guided inquiry and problem 
solving, sometimes called action research 

° Peer observation 

® Curriculum development and school 
improvement 

• Peer planning coaching 
° Collegial collaboration 

Descriptions of these models follow. 

Training 

Training is the most common form of professional 
development in educational settings. However, 
Joyce and Showers (1995) suggest that the extent of 
training makes a significant impact on how teach- 
ers use their new learning. According to this model, 
workshops must include 

© Theory —Presenting research that supports the 

new practices. 

° Demonstration — Modeling how the theory 

applies to teaching behavior. 

° Practice — Giving participants opportunities to 
practice new skills in the workshop setting. 



| teachers begin using new skills. The training 
should include coaching/ technical assistance to 
teachers as they begin using their new learning 

in the classroom. 

i 

° Evaluation — Conducting follow-up for the 
training that includes a process to determine to 
what extent teachers are applying what they 
learned. This evaluation may identify the need 
for further training or a meeting of the 
participants to share ideas and discuss 
difficulties. 

Individually-Guided Inquiry and 
Problem Solving 

Many motivated teachers are regularly involved in 
individually-guided professional development. 
They identify an area of interest and conduct re- 
search or other activities to learn more about it. 
Study groups are an effective format for this type 
of professional development activity. Administra- 
tors need to support this type of activity by pro- 
1 viding time and opportunities for teachers to meet. 

Effective individually-guided professional develop- 
ment includes 

i 

Identified Need— Unlike a perceived need in which 
the teacher thinks or feels the need exists, an identi- 
fied need is based on data. 

A Plan— Teachers develop a plan that details how 
the study will proceed, what activities will be con- 
ducted to address the identified need, and what 
changes are expected in student learning or teacher 
practices and beliefs. 

This plan will structure the individually-guided 
work. 



0 Support — Planning a peer support system, 

which will encourage teachers to help one j 
another as they learn to apply their new 
knowledge to the classroom. 

° Coaching— Establishing a support system in 

which peers conduct classroom observation as 



The plan should be shared with a supervisor or ad- 
i ministrator so time expended outside the classroom 
can be credited. 

Tip: Sharing the plan with a supervisor j 
ensures support and recognition for the 
i l effort. | 
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Learning Activities— Diverse activities, such as par- 
ticipating in training, reviewing current research, 
collecting and analyzing data, self-study, and ob- 
servation can be built into the plan. The individual 
or study group may choose to experiment with new 
ideas in a structured way or perform controlled 
studies to explore possible solutions to problems. 
All research and data collection should be scientific 
and comprehensive. 

i ' 

I Tip: One benefit of individually-guided 

study is that teachers can choose learn- 
ing activities that best suit the topic and j 
context. I 

Evaluation— Determining whether the individu- 
ally-guided study impacts student learning or 
teacher performance is as necessary to this form of 
professional development as to any other. Teachers 
can conduct their own process evaluation, assess- 
ing themselves regularly to determine if they are 
using and refining their new knowledge and skills. 

1 

Tip: Results of an inquiry project should 
be shared with all faculty and staff. Not 
only does this allow others to benefit j 
from the work of the individual or study j 
group, but it allows a school and dis- ! 
trict to recognize experts in “their own j 
backyard.” 




Peer Observation 

Many teachers have had the experience of being ob- 
served in the classroom, usually for purposes of 
evaluation. Less frequently, observation is used to 
identify areas in which a teacher needs to strengthen 
skills. An especially effective observer is another 
colleague who teaches the same subject or the same 
grade level. Colleagues may observe each other and 
then work together to develop an action plan for 
improving particular skills. This form of profes- 
sional development requires that the teacher trust 
the observer and the observation process. 



Effective Observation/Assessment includes 

Pre-Observation Conference— The teacher and 
observer must agree on the purpose of the observa- 
tion, when it will take place, what information will 
be recorded, and how it will be used. 

r ; 

; Tip: Providing an outline of the lesson 
will allow the observer to focus on re- 
i cording the desired information. 

Post-Observation Conference— The teacher and 
the observer work together to analyze and interpret 
the information recorded during the observation. 

Action Plan— The observation results in an indi- 
vidual or team professional development plan that 
focuses on specific areas for growth. 

Curriculum Development and School 
Improvement Planning 

Developing a new curriculum or school improve- 
ment plan is not traditionally considered profes- 
sional development. However, curriculum develop- 
ment and school improvement planning require 
exploration, research, and a study of the important 
elements of teaching and learning. Participation in 
this work not only increases the capacity of the in- 
dividuals involved but of other faculty with whom 
the research is shared. 

Effective curriculum development and school im- 
provement planning include 

Identified Needs— This work should focus on 
needs identified through a data-based needs assess- 
ment. The planning team should ask other teach- 
ers, staff, and parents who have knowledge and skills 
related to the identified needs to join the team or to 
work as a study group or subcommittee to research 
and plan ways to address the needs. 

Action Plan— Apian of action should present new 
skills and knowledge necessary to address the prob- 
lems or needs and strategies for how they will be 
acquired. The plan should be research-based and 
include data to support its potential effectiveness. 
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Sharing and Implementation of the Plan— The 

team should share their plan with all who will be 
implementing it, and work with faculty and admin- 
istrators to ensure that adequate time and resources 
are provided. 

Linkage— All professional development efforts 
should be tied to other activities and programs to 
help faculty and staff see individual initiatives as part 
of the whole school improvement process. 

Peer Coaching 

When teachers apply new skills and knowledge, 
they need continual assistance. This means teachers 
interacting with one another to reinforce what 
they’ve learned. Guskey (1990) explains that for 
most teachers, the first year of implementing change 
is one of trial and experimentation. Without extra 
support, teachers will become frustrated and aban- 
don new strategies. Collins (1997) advocates peer 
coaching. As teachers watch their colleagues in the 
classroom, they mentally rehearse the model that 
was presented during training and compare it to 
what they see. This process both reinforces the ini- 
tial training and allows teachers to discuss contex- 
tual issues that arise during real-life application. 
Research shows that teachers who participate in peer 
coaching practice new skills more frequently and 
persist in using them through the difficult, early 
stages of putting new skills into use (p. 96). 

Collegial Collaboration 

One of the simplest and most overlooked types of 
professional development is collegial collaboration. 
Collegial collaboration may include such activities 
as developing instructional units together, routinely 
sharing successful strategies in a discussion format, 
and developing solutions to problems that cut across 
grades and content areas. The interactions among 
collaborating teachers involve (1) a sharing of re- 
sponsibilities for tasks related to teaching and/or 
the improvement of teaching, (2) a willingness to 
expose one’s teaching performance as well as one’s 
beliefs about teaching and learning to the scrutiny 



of others, and (3) collective action. Collins (1997) 
explains 

Collaboration promotes a norm of con- 
tinual improvement. Reflecting on cur- 
rent practice and seeking ways to do 
things better creates a culture that sees 
planned change as an expectation of the 
professional staff. It helps you view 
change as a never-ending process. You 
can see improvement as a journey, not a 
destination, (p. 100) 

Professional development activities should not be 
offered only to teachers. Including parents, . support 
staff, and community members when appropriate in- 
creases their understanding and support for educa- 
tional programs and teacher skills. They’ll be more 
likely to become meaningfully involved in education. 

Step Four 

Select Professional Development 
Activities 

Numerous activities can support professional de- 
velopment. The key to selection is to match desired 
outcomes with appropriate activities, that is, those 
activities that research shows help teachers and other 
educators improve their skills. The chart in Table 2 
(pp. 14-15) shows the effectiveness of several types 
of professional development activities certain out- 
comes. Table 2 may assist teams in selecting activi- 
ties that meet the professional development of needs 
in the district. 




Assessing Appropriateness and 
Potential Effectiveness of a Professional 
Development Program 

The planning team may choose to develop a pro- 
fessional development program for the district — a 
home-grown model —or it may contract the services 
of commercial programs. Many school reform mod- 
els include substantial professional development. 
Besure to review a professional development pro- 
gram for its content, quality, and context prior to 
committing resources and time. 
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Talle 2 

Effectiveness Estimates for Five Models of Professional Development 


Desired 

Outcome 


Individually 

Guided 


Observation 

Assessment 


Development/ 

Improvement/ 

Process 


Training 


Inquiry 


Mastery of a 
simple, 
specific 
teaching skill 


Medium: 
requires more 
time to plan than 
other models 


High: adding 
peer coaching can 
increase 
application to 
90% 


Low: better 
suited for 
broader 
outcomes 


Highest: 
recommended 
components 
make it very 
effective 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Implementation 
of a complex 
set of 
teaching 
strategies 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Medium: harder 
to observe 
complex 
strategies 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Highest: more 
complex 
outcomes 
make follow- 
up more 
important 


High: adding 
peer coaching 
can increase 
application to 

90% 


Gaining 
insight into 
how students 
learn 


Medium: 
includes 
professional 
observation of 
students 


Low: focuses on 
observing 
teachers behavior 
not students' 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Highest: 
effective in 
testing 
hypotheses 


Mastery of 
new 

classroom 

management 

skills 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


High: adding 
peer coaching can 
increase 
application to 
90% 


Low: better 
suited for 
broader 
outcomes 


Highest: 
recommended 
components 
make it very 
effective 


High: adding 
peer coaching 
can increase 
application to 

90% 


Implementation 
of new 
assessment 
procedures 


Medium: 
includes 
collaboration 
with others 


Medium: 
assessment 
procedures are 
not always 
observable 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Highest: 
recommended 
components 
make it very 
effective 


High: 

effective, but 
time- 

consuming 


Solving a 
complex 
problem 
dealing with 
improving 
student 
achievement 


High: flexibility 
allows activities 
to be designed 
specifically for 
this outcome 


Low: better 
suited for giving 
feedback than 
problem-solving 


Medium: can 
be adapted to 
problem- 
solving tasks 


Low: better 
suited for 
supporting 
implementation 
than creating 
new knowledge 


Highest: 
effective in 
solving 
complex 
generates a 
great deal of 
learning 
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Table 2 continued 



IKS 




H 




Develop m eri t/ 
: ' f TmprovenT^n t / , 
i -Process: 1 


*;> Training ; - 


V. :V '. ; : t / ' • 

Inquiry; A 


Acquiring 

group 

leadership 

skills, 

working as a 
team to solve 
a problem 


Medium: allows 
members to 
learn what they 
need, when 
they need to 
know it 


Low: these 
skills 

developed 
outside the 
classroom, 
less 

observable 


Highest: 
leadership 
opportunities 
abound in this 
model 


Low: better 
suited for 
supporting 
implementation 
than creating 
new knowledge 


Medium: less 
efficient than 
other models 


Increasing 


Medium: 


Low: focuses 


Highest: 


High: effective 


Medium: less 


knowledge 


include 


on 


teacher's 


important element 


in helping 


efficient than 


of content or 


professional 


behavior, not 


is acquiring new 


teachers 


other models, 


subject 


reading and 


content 


knowledge to 


acquire new 


focus is creating 


matter 


contact with 


knowledge 


solve a problem or 


knowledge, 


new knowledge, 




subject matter 






meet a specific 


especially in 


not acquiring 




experts 

i 






need 


applying it 


knowledge 



Worksheet 2 — Review of a Professional Develop- 
ment Program provides key questions to help the 
planning team determine the potential effectiveness 
of a program. It may be useful to have several team 
members review the program separately and com- 
pare results. 

Allowing for School Autonomy 

The purposes of consolidated planning are to pro- 
vide a direction for a school district and to target 
resources effectively toward achieving district goals. 
If common professional development needs are 
identified across the district or at clusters of schools, 
then these needs can be addressed most efficiently 
by offering activities to all teachers rather than con- 
ducting isolated school events on the same topics. 



The consolidated plan is not a top-down effort to 
make all schools in a district alike. The district should 
act as a support system to help each school progress 
toward district goals with the plan as a guide. 

Worksheet 3 —Professional Development Plan as- 
sists the planning team in reviewing selected pro- 
fessional development activities to ensure that they 
reflect a comprehensive and cohesive approach to 
addressing district needs. By including dates, the 
team can determine if professional development in 
the district will be a continuous effort to empower 
teachers to help students achieve district goals. By 
including participants and resources, the team can 
target professional development resources toward 
areas of greatest need. 



However, consolidated planning does not preclude 
decision making at the school level. Each school can 
and should plan its own professional development 
activities that support district goals. School faculty 
should participate in districtwide professional devel- 
opment events and programs, but they should also 
have district support for planning activities that ad- 
dress the unique needs of their school and for colle- 
gial planning, sharing, and support at their school site. 



Step Irive 

Share the Professional Development Plan 

After the planning team has selected professional 
development programs and strategies, the team 
should share the plan for input. Explain how the 
plan grew out of a needs assessment and review of 
research-based programs and strategies, and empha- 
size the alignment of the plan with district goals. In 
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consolidated planning, school districts should re- 
view professional development activities that have 
routinely taken place, continue only those that align 
with identified needs, and initiate new ones. This 
ensures that resources target real needs. 

The planning team may find some resistance to the 
professional development plan— “but we have al- 
ways sent teachers to this conference.” Help educa- 
tors understand and support the close alignment of 
professional development with district goals and the 
alternative formats for professional development. 
Nevertheless, the team should consider all input and 
suggestions and make appropriate revisions. 

In addition, the planning team needs administra- 
tive support (it can make or break professional de- 
velopment. Many professional development pro- 
grams have little impact without the time, materi- 
als, or restructuring of the school day that may be 
required by of new strategies. The planning team 
must emphasize that the success of the professional 
development program depends on the support of 
both district and school administrators. 



Reviewing & Organizing 
CHrecLlisI 



After developing a professional development plan, 
review it according to the following checklist. 



1. Professional development topics have been 
identified through a needs assessment process. 



2. Professional development needs are linked 
to district goals, student achievement data, 
and teacher self-assessment. 



3. Professional development activities are ap- 
propriate in terms of the needs they address, 
their purpose, and projected outcomes. 

4. Activities include research-based features 
of effective professional development. 



5. Activities are designed to build teacher ca- 
pacity for continuous improvement. 

6. Commercial professional development 

models have been evaluated for their qual- 
ity and appropriateness. 

7. The professional development plan has 

been shared with administrators, faculty, 
and staff across the district, and their input 
has been incorporated into revisions. 

If all items on the checklist are checked, the team 
should proceed to Module Seven: Linking the Pieces. 
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MODULI SIX 



Planning Professional Development 

^WorLskeet 1 — C oimecting Professional 
Development Needs to Student Aditevement 



Step One: 
Step Two: 

Step Three: 



Instructions 

List priority needs in the area of student achievement. 

List topics related to district and school improvement goals and strategies selected 
to achieve these goals. 

List top-ranked topics identified through teacher self-assessment activities. 






gt. .? yv • 

Topics Identified through 
Analysis of District and 




Topics Identified through 


School Improvement Goals 


Analysis of Student 


and Strategies Selected to ' 


Ty Topics identified throughf|| 


Achievement Data 


Achieve These Goals 


TeacherSelf- Assessm^t^^ 



(Adapted from Collins, 1997) 
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Planning Professional Development 



or LsLeel 2— 
Develo' 



i 

eview © 



f a Prof 

rograrn 



essionaJ 



Content 

1 . What changes in instruction, curriculum, and assessment are likely to occur when this program is 
implemented? 



2 . 



To what degree do the activities reflect an integrated, cohesive approach to teaching and learning 
across the district? 



3. Does the program provide a range of ongoing activities that address awareness, practice, applica- 
tion, and institutionalization of new skills? 



4. What do educators who have participated in similar professional development activities report to 
know and be able to do? 




Program Quality 

1. What characteristics of effective professional development are reflected in this program? 



2. To what extent will the program enable educators to implement programs and strategies that 
result in improved student achievement? 



3. What improvements in student achievement can be linked to these professional development 
activities? 



4. What kinds of follow-up activities and ongoing assistance are provided to ensure that teachers 
feel confident in applying their new knowledge and skills? 
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Context Factors 

1. What are the time frames and structures needed to implement this professional development 
program? 



2. Does the program align with the schooFs/district’s vision and with teaching and learning strate- 
gies currently in place? 



3. Are the activities appropriate for the educators’ backgrounds and professional frames of 
reference? 



4. Are student populations that have been directly impacted by teachers participating in this type 
of professional development activity similar to the student populations that would be targeted in 
this district? 




5. What type of support is required of administrators and faculty for the implementation of this 
program? 



6. To what extent will this program build the district s capacity for continuous improvement? 
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Planning Professional Development 



orLskeel 3 — :P: 



ro 



essionaJ 



1 development :P1 



lan 



Instructions 

1. List professional development topics prioritized from Worksheet 1. 

2. List professional development activities that provide a range of experiences from awareness to 
implementation in a context of ongoing support and continuous learning. 

3. List participants by school, content, role, and/or grade-level. ; 

4. Include dates when activities will take place or deadlines when activities will be completed'. 

5. List resources needed for the activities, including consultants, consultants’ fees, materials, 
substitutes for participating teachers, release time, materials, etc. 



Prioritized 

Professional 

Development Topics Activities Participants Dates Resources 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the 1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five : Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, stale department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 




Usin g like S 



eries 



Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 



Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 



Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Seven 



Module Seven describes steps for ensuring that all 
components of the plan are linked, aligned, and mu- 
tually reinforcing. 



Step One: Ensure alignment of all sections of the 
plan. 



Step Two: Align the plan with the requirements 

of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and other Fed- 
eral programs. 



Step Three: Link the district goals with the goals 
and initiatives of the state department 
of education and the state consoli- 
dated plan. 



Step Four: Link district instructional programs 
and strategies, professional develop- 
ment, and assessment with state 
standards. 

Step Five: Link district programs. 

Step Six: Link the schools and the district 

connections. 



Step Seven: Coordinate and integrate services for 
special needs children. 

Step Eight: Link with agencies that serve children. 

Step Nine: Maintain communication with school 
staff. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
related to linking all components of an educational 
system. Examples throughout the module illustrate 
effective strategies for coordinating and aligning 
programs. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the team’s work. While 
they may not align with consolidated plan appli- 
cations provided by the state or district, completed 
worksheets will serve as a useful repository of 



readily accessible information for any application 
the district may develop. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of Module Seven addresses linkage for each 
section of the plan. The team may review the draft 
of the consolidated plan as a whole, or they may 
use the items to review each section of the plan as 
it is developed. 




ieces 



“Em a self-taught mechanic, and not a very good 
one at that,” the district science coordinator dis- 
closed. “But Eve learned a few things over the years.” 

“One summer I was fixing up the lawn mower and 
bought a new air filter for it. Unfortunately, it was 
the wrong one for the model I had, but it was close 
enough that I decided to use it anyway rather than 
go back to get another one. So I rigged up a cou- 
pling to attach it to the mower, and lo and behold 
the mower started. I thought I was set. 

“Well, it was one of the most aggravating mowing 
seasons Eve ever experienced. Every time I tried 
to start the mower, I had to tighten the coupling, 
and usually at least once as I mowed, the air filter 
fell off, and Ed have to stop and reattach it. Also, 
the air-fuel mixture wasn’t quite right, and the 
mower sputtered and stalled a lot. Finally, I wised 
up and bought the right air filter and attached it, 
and the mower has been fine ever since. 

“I learned a lot from that experience about making 
sure parts fit. I began to think about this in rela- 
tion to my work in the district. 

“Three years ago, a group of teachers wanted to 
reinstitute a district science and social studies fair. 
From past experience, I knew that the fair was for 
the most part an enjoyable event —parents got in- 
volved in helping their kids put a project together, 
the community enjoyed seeing the displays and 
presentations, and kids liked having a festival. 
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children know that their projects are important and 
work harder knowing that it's not just something 
extra to do. The parents appreciate understanding 
how the fair reinforces the standards and other 
learning skills, and they are much more willing to 
help the kids learn from the experience. The sci- 
ence and social studies fair, once an inconvenient 
add -on, now is an event that strengthens the whole 
system. 



“It’s funny how one little part can affect everything. 

A piece that doesn't fit can weaken a system, but a 

piece that fits well can strengthen it." 

In this module, the planning team will 

• Examine strategies to ensure that the district 
goals, prioritized needs, instructional programs 
and strategies, professional development, 
needed resources, budget items, and plan 
evaluation, are interconnected and aligned 

• Review requirements of the ESEA regarding 
local consolidated planning 

• Review district and state legislative mandates, 
standards, educational goals 

• Develop strategies for ensuring that schools 
are represented in the district consolidated 
planning process and have opportunities for 
input 

• Identify opportunities for collaboration among 
programs and with community agencies to use 
resources effectively and to minimize 
duplication 

• Ensure that the needs of at-risk children are 
addressed in the plan 




Exjpecletl Outcomes 



However, in terms of learning, the fair was an iso- 
lated event that didn't fit in with the curriculum. 
Teachers tried to figure out how to make extra time 
in class for kids to work on their projects, and many 
resented the time taken away from the required 
curriculum. They complained, ‘Why should sci- 
ence and social studies teachers have to sacrifice 
instructional time?' 

*1 assembled a committee of teachers and parents, 
and we began to brainstorm ways to make the sci- 
ence fair part of the district curriculum. We came 
up with some strategies to make this a meaningful 
learning experience that would reinforce and be 
reinforced by everything kids did in school. These 
were some of our ideas: 

• Make science and social studies fair projects 
part of the curriculum with preparatory 
activities and follow up activities— in fact, the 
projects could be the culmination of a year- 
long investigative learning activity. 

• Use science and social studies fair projects to 
integrate subject areas and help the children 
see links between and apply learning from all 
their classes— all the teachers in the school 

| would work toward making the fair 
meaningful. 

• Review the state curriculum standards for 
science and social studies, and make sure that 

! the projects reflect an understanding of these— 

| in other words, the projects would be a 
| performance assessment. 

• Communicate the purpose of the science and 
social studies fair to parents and provide a 
workshop on ways they can help reinforce 
their children's learning. 

j “We put these ideas in place and the fair has be- 
! come an integral part of our whole curriculum. 

; Early in the school year, our teachers from all sub- 
I ject areas work together to get the most mileage i 
| from the projects in terms of student learning. The ] 



Each section of the plan links the district vision, 
needs assessment, programs, professional 
development, budgeting, and evaluation. 

The plan addresses federal, state, and local 
mandates. 
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© The plan represents and supports the needs of j 
all schools in the district. 

® The plan links programs and resources within | 
the school system and in the community I 

® The plan addresses the needs of at-risk j 
children. I 



© 



© 



Basic Premises 

The 1 994 ESEA requires alignment of all major 
components affecting teaching and learning. 



Challenging standards are much more likely 
to be met if the other important elements of 
teaching and learning— including assessments, 
instructional materials, and professional 
development— are aligned with the standards. 
[U.S. Department of Education. (1996). Cross- 
cutting guidance for the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Washington, D.C.: 
Author, p.18] 



District consolidated planning must be a 
“bottom-up” process that includes a careful 
review of each school's needs. The plan should 
include strategies for the district to provide 
necessary resources and support to schools and 
student populations with greater needs, 
thereby ensuring opportunities for all children 
to achieve to high standards. 
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Step One 

Ensure Alignment of All Sections of the Plan \ 

When all pieces of a plan are aligned, each section j 
clearly relates to all others, and each step of the * 
planning process builds on the one before and j 
establishes the foundation for the next one. It ; 
should be very clear, for example, that professional I 



development relates to instructional strategies that 
support district goals, and that budget items support 
the instructional programs and professional 
development described in the plan. A formative 
evaluation process should be in place to continually 
assess progress toward district goals. It is critical that 
the indicators of progress in the evaluation align with 
district goals and objectives. As the following 
example illustrates, parent involvement activities 
should align with district goals as well. 

Example: The Owensville planning team 
selected as one of its goals to improve math 
scores across the district. The team selected 
strategies that involved children using math 
manipulatives to reinforce concepts and to 
solve word problems. Not only did 
professional development for teachers target 
building their instructional skills in using math 
manipulatives, but the district also decided to 
provide resources and training for parents to 
help their children use math manipulatives. A 
series of three meetings was planned in 
conjunction with PTO meetings. The district 
allocated some of its instructional materials 
resources to “math packs” for children to take 
home. These strategies to involve parents 
worked well— math concepts were reinforced 
at home in a manner consistent with what the 
children were learning in class, and parents felt 
empowered to support their children s learning. 

The following items are part of the Reviewing and 
Organizing Checklist at the end of the module. 
Team members should review the plan using this 
checklist, as well as the checklists at the end of each 
module in the Making Resources Matter series. 

Reviewing and Organizing Checklist 
Items — Linking All Parts of the Plan 

Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs 
Assessment 

° The district goals relate directly to prioritized 
needs. 
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° The objectives, when met, will lead to the \ 
achievement of the goals. 

Module Five : Identifying and Selecting Research- ; 

Based Programs and Strategies \ 

i 

0 The programs and strategies will enable the 
district to achieve its goals and objectives. 

Module Six: Planning Professional Development 

° The professional development activities will 
enable teachers and administrators to 
implement the programs and strategies selected 
to achieve district goals and objectives. 

Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 

0 The resources, materials, and staffing requested 
are necessary to support the programs and 
strategies and professional development ! 
selected to achieve district goals. j 

M odule Ten: Charting Progress and R evising the Plan j 

° Formative evaluation strategies will 
periodically assess the degree to which the plan 
is being implemented. 

° The evaluation plan will chart improvement 
in student achievement as measured by state 
assessment and other assessment methods. 

° The indicators of progress align with district 
goals and objectives. 

As the relationships among parts of the plan are ! 
made explicit, some team members may fear that 
such a tight framework will restrict creativity and 
innovation. The group should consider the follow- 
ing points. 

° The comprehensive and encompassing nature 
of the consolidated plan brings together 
isolated programs and efforts that, like 
individual twigs, are fragile by themselves, but 
whose strength is magnified when bundled 
together. Programs directed toward common 
goals and objectives are much more likely to 
impact district and school improvement. 



° Teachers and administrators will find a great 
deal of flexibility in determining how best to 
gear their instruction toward district goals and 
objectives. The programs and strategies in the 
consolidated plan should enable teachers to do 
what they do best. The planning team should 
recommend programs that encourage teachers 
to draw on their own strengths and to be 
creative in implementing instructional 
strategies. 

° Plan and program evaluation is a continuous 
process. Teachers and administrators should 
never feel locked into implementing a program 
that is not working. The planning team should 
set short-term objectives and establish 
benchmarks to assess progress frequently, 
keeping in mind that it takes time to see positive 
results during the implementation of any new 
program. If programs are not working after a 
reasonable amount of time, teachers can always 
stop, assess, and revise. Creativity, in fact, is a 
key to the success of any plan or program 
because implementation is never without 
glitches. The plan will work best with periodic 
tune-ups and adjustments, always keeping the 
goals in mind. 

Tip: See Module Ten: Charting Progress j 
and Revising the Plan for strategies on I 
revising the plan. 

° The appropriateness, and even the necessity, 
of the plan’s elements — staff, programs, 
professional development activities, and 
resource allocation — can be assessed only if the 
focus is on district goals. If elements do not fit 
in the plan, budget resources should be freed 
to support elements that do align with the plan. 
In the case of staff, roles may be redefined to 
contribute toward goals. The plan should be 
viewed as a mechanism to focus resources 
toward common goals. 
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Align the Plan with the Requirements 
of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) and Other 
Federal Programs 

The district consolidated plan must align with re- 
quirements of the ESEA and other federal pro- 
grams. The planning team should share and dis- 
cuss the following information. 

The Cross-cutting guidance for the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act includes five guiding 
themes of the ESEA that offer a framework for 
thinking and implementing school reform with 
ESEA resources. These five themes should be re- 
flected throughout the consolidated plan. 

Theme One— High standards for all children. 

The elements of education must align so that ev- 
erything works together to help all students reach 
those standards. No child should be held to low- 
ered expectations; each is expected to acquire the 
knowledge and skills to become a productive citi- 
zen in the 21st century. 

Theme Two— A focus on teaching and learning. 

Include the elements important to effective teach- 
ing and learning: professional development that 
prepares teachers to teach to challenging standards, 
high-quality curricula and instruction, and techni- 
cal assistance and support. 

Theme Three— Partnerships among families, 
communities, and schools that support student 
achievement to high standards. Parent involve- 
ment in education sends a loud, clear message that 
education is important. It supports students as they 
learn. Powerful connections among schools, com- 
munities, and businesses can help make schools 
better and safer learning environments and can ef- 
fect smooth transitions from preschool to school 
and from school to work. 



Theme Four — Flexibility to stimulate local 
school-based and district initiatives, coupled with 
responsibility for student performance. Consen- 
sus is growing that the local school can best deter- 
mine the appropriate approaches for helping indi- 
vidual children. Under the ESEA , districts and 
schools are accountable for reaching challenging 
goals, but they have the flexibility in deciding how 
to get there. 

Theme Five— Resources targeted to areas with 
greatest needs, in amounts sufficient to make a 
difference. A basic premise of standards-based re- 
form is that one cannot choose between equity and 
excellence. ESEA contains several provisions to en- 
sure equitable distribution of resources, equitable 
participation of private school students in federal 
programs, and equitable involvement of children 
with special needs in education reforms. 

Adapted from: U.S. Department of Education. 
(1996). Cross-cutting guidance for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Washington, D.C.: 
Author. 

Funds from federal programs may be consolidated 
to support particular programs and overall district 
and/or school improvement. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that program coordinators must be able to 
show how funds are allocated and how children 
targeted by these funds are being served. For ex- 
ample, portions of a district s federal funds for Title 
I and for migrant education could support a read- 
ing program as long as documentation shows how 
this reading program serves Title I and migrant 
children. In other words, funds cannot be co- 
mingled; the district is accountable for how funds 
are used. 

Districts may consolidate the same programs that 
are consolidated in their state’s plan. The planning 
team should review the state consolidated plan and 
consult with staff from the state department of edu- 
cation for clarification. 
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Four resources to help the district planning team 
address federal program requirements 

© District program coordinators who serve on j 
the planning team 

© An application to consolidate programs 
provided by the state department of education 

© State department of education program j 
coordinators 

j 

© The U.S. Department of Education 

The team also needs to be familiar with the intent 
and funding requirements of each of the federal 
programs to be included in the consolidated plan. 
Members must know, in particular, on what types 
of activities and resources funds can be spent. 

The team can get more information on the pro- 
grams by reading the 1994 Improving Americas 
Schools Act and by reading guidances issued by the 
U.S. Department of Education. U.S. Department 
of Education resources are available on-line at 
www.ed.gov; publications can be ordered by call- 
ing 1-800-USA-LEARN. j 

In addition, the district plan must comply with fed- 
eral requirements for consolidated planning. Fol- 
lowing is the legislation from the Improving 
America’s Schools Act y Title I Part Ay Section 1112 , 

which addresses local consolidated planning. j 

i 

Each local educational agency plan shall include 

1. A description of additional high-quality 
student assessments, if any, other than the j 
assessments described in the state plan under I 
Section 1111 , that the local educational agency 
and schools served will use to — 

! 

a. Determine the success of children served 
under this part, state’s student performance j 
standards; state student performance | 
standards described in Section 1 11 1 (b) (I), \ 

(D)(u) and provide information to teachers, j 
parents, and students on the progress being i 



made toward meeting state student 
performance standards. 

b. Assist in diagnosis, teaching, and learning 
in the classroom in ways that best enable 
children served under this part to meet state 
standards and do well in the local 
curriculum. 

c. Determine what revisions are needed to 
projects under this part so that such 
children will meet the state’s student 
performance standards. 

2. At the local educational agency’s discretion, a 
description of any other indicators that will 
be used in addition to the assessments 
described in paragraph (1) for the uses 
described in such paragraph. 

3. A description of the strategy the local 
educational agency will use to provide 
professional development for teachers, and 
where appropriate, pupil services personnel, 
administrators, parents, and other staff, 
including local educational agency staff in 
accordance with Section 1119. 

4. A description of how the local educational 
agency will coordinate and integrate services 
provided under this part with other 
educational services at the local educational 
agency or individual school level, such as— 

a. Even Start, Flead Start, and other preschool 
programs, including plans for the transition 
of participants in such programs to local 
elementary school programs, vocational 
education programs, and school-to-work 
transition programs. 

b. Services for children with limited English 
proficiency or with disabilities, migratory 
children served under part C or who were 
formerly eligible for services under part C 
in the two-year period preceding the date 
of the enactment of the I AS A , neglected or 
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delinquent youth and youth at risk of j 
dropping out served under part D, 
homeless children, and immigrant children 
in order to increase program effectiveness, 
eliminate duplication, and reduce 
fragmentation of the instructional program. 

5. A description of the poverty criteria that will 
be used to select school attendance areas under 
Section 1113. 

6. A description of how teachers, in consultation 
with parents, administrators, and pupil services 
personnel, in targeted assistance schools under 
Section 1115 B) will identify the eligible children 
most in need of services under this part. 

7. A general description of the nature of the 
programs to be conducted by such agency’s 
schools under Sections 1114 and 1115 and, 
where appropriate, educational services outside 
such schools for children living in local 
institutions for neglected and delinquent 
children, for neglected and delinquent children 
in community day school programs, and for 
eligible homeless children. 

8. A description of how the local educational 
agency will ensure that migratory children and 
formerly migratory children who are eligible 
to receive services under this part are selected 
to receive such services on the same basis as 
other children who are selected to receive 
services under this part. 

9. Where appropriate, a description of how the 
local educational agency will use funds under 
this part to support preschool programs for 
children, particularly children participating in 

a Head Start or Even Start program, which j 
services may be provided directly by the local I 
educational agency or through a subcontract 
with the local Head Start agency, agencies 
operating Even Start programs, or another 
comparable public early childhood develop- 
ment program. 



The local educational agency plan shall also 
provide assurances that the local educational 
agency will inform eligible schools and parents 
of schoolwide project authority and will 
provide technical assistance and support to 
schoolwide programs. 

Items on the following checklist, developed from 
the I ASA Legislation Title /, Part A, Section 1112 , 
are part of the Reviewing and Organizing Check- 
list at the end of the module. Team members should 
review the plan using this checklist, in addition to 
the checklists at the ends of the other modules. 

Review and Organizing Checklist— 
Linking to Federal Programs 

Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs 
Assessment 

• The plan includes a description of any high- 
quality student assessments used in addition 
to those mandated by the state. 

• The plan includes a description of any other 
indicators the district uses to assess student 
performance. 

• The plan includes a description of poverty 
criteria and percentage of children from 
impoverished backgrounds. 

® The plan includes strategies for how staff in 
targeted-assisted schools identify eligible 
children and includes percentages of children 
who are eligible to receive services. 

Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- 
Based Programs and Strategies 

0 The plan includes a description of how the 
district will coordinate with other agencies at 
the district level or school level, such as Even 
Start, preschool programs, vocational education, 
or school-to-work transition programs. 

• The plan describes how the district will 
coordinate with other agencies at the district 
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or school level to provide services for special 
needs children, including those with limited 
English proficiency or with disabilities, 
migratory children, neglected or delinquent 
youth and youth at risk of dropping out, 
homeless children, and immigrant children in 
order to increase program effectiveness, 
eliminate duplication, and reduce 
fragmentation of the instructional program. 

9 The plan describes how educational services 
will be provided in schools and in the 
community for neglected and delinquent and 
homeless children. 

® The plan describes how migratory children and 
formerly migratory children will receive 
services. 

© The plan describes how the district will support 
preschool programs, especially Head Start and 
Even Start. 

© The plan describes how the district will provide 
technical assistance and support for Title I 
schoolwide schools. 

Module Six: Planning Professional Development 

© The plan includes a description of all 
professional development for teachers and, 
where appropriate, pupil services personnel, 
administrators, parents, and other staff, 
including local educational agency staff. 

ep TLree 

Link the District with the Goals 
and Initiatives of the State Department 
of Education and the State 
Consolidated Plan 

Because districts and schools are part of the state 
system of education, their programs must align 
with the state educational goals and current edu- 
cation reform legislation. Some state departments 
of education have guidances, informational mate- 
rials, and local consolidated plan applications 



available to assist with the local consolidated plan- 
ning process. The planning team should ask a state 
department representative for materials and tech- 
nical assistance related to local consolidated plan- 
ning. If a state department does not have any for- 
mal materials or training available, the team may 
request that a representative from the department 
serve as a contact to provide guidance and feed- 
back on the plan as it is developed. The team may 
also contact technical assistance providers such as 
the Comprehensive Center or Regional Educa- 
tional Laboratory in their region. 

The planning team should be familiar with and have 
the following information on hand for reference 
throughout the planning process: 

9 application procedures and forms for the 
district consolidated plan 

• state educational goals and standards 

° state legislative educational mandates and 
reforms 

• requirements of the federal programs included 
in the state consolidated plan and/ or others that 
are included in the district plan 

ep Four 

Link District Instructional Programs 
and Strategies, Professional 
Development, and Assessment with 
State Standards 

The planning team should review a copy of the 
state content and performance standards to ensure 
that district goals align with the standards. The stan- 
dards should be the focal point of instructional pro- 
grams, professional development, and assessment. 
This focus will bring the components closer in 
alignment. 

The planning team should be familiar with the state 
educational assessment system and the perfor- 
mance of district students on the state assessment. 
As part of the needs assessment, the planning team 
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should review district-wide student performance 
on the state assessment to determine areas of 
strength and weakness. This information should 
be reflected in the goals and objectives established 
for the district. The programs and strategies in the 
plan should align with content tested in the state 
assessment. In addition, professional development 
activities should build teachers 5 skills in using strat- 
egies that will enhance student performance on the 
state assessment. This is not to say that the district 
plan should focus only on the state assessment; 
rather, it should promote good learning in a com- 
prehensive way that will enable students to per- 
form well on the state assessment and other mea- 
sures of learning. 

The following items are part of the Reviewing and 
Organizing Checklist at the end of this module to 
help ensure alignment of each section of the plan 
with state education goals, legislative mandates, and 
student performance expectations. 

Review and Organizing Checklist — 
Linking to State Education Goals, 
Legislative Mandates, and Assessments 

Module Three: Developing the Vision 

• The district vision and mission align with those 
of the schools, the state, and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs 
Assessment 

• Student performance on the state assessment 
reflected in the district goals. 

Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research - 
Based Programs and Strategies 

• Programs align with state content and 
performance standards. 

• Programs reflect state education reform goals 
and initiatives. 

• Programs target student performance in weak 
areas reflected in the state assessment. 



Module Six: Planning Professional Development 

• Professional development will help teachers, 
school staff, and parents build their skills to 
implement state standards. 

• Professional development will help teachers 
improve instructional strategies in those areas 
where students perform poorly on the state 
assessment. 

Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 

• Programs consolidated in the district plan reflect 
those consolidated in the state plan and/or are 
those recommended for consolidation in state 
guidance for district consolidated planning. 

• Funds are allocated for programs and resources 
that support and reinforce state education goals 
and reform initiatives. 

ep Five 

Link District Programs 

“Each local educational agency plan submitted 
under the following programs shall be integrated 
with each other and its local improvement plan, if 
any, either approved or being developed, under 
Title III of the Goals 2000: Educate America Act: 

A. Part A of Title I (helping disadvantaged 
children meet high standards) 

B. Title II (professional development) 

C. Title IV (safe and drug-free schools) 

D. Subpart 4 of Part A of Title IX (Indian 
education) 

E. Subpart 1 of Part A of Title VII (bilingual 
education) 

F. Title VI (innovative education program 
strategies) 

G. Part C of Title VII (emergency immigrant 
education)" 

I AS A y Title XI Vy Part C, Section 14307 (b) 
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Federal education programs included in the local 
consolidated planning process have the same pur- 
pose: to help at-risk students to achieve to high 
standards. Because many students fall into several 
at-risk categories, they are eligible to be served by 
more than one program. Consolidating these pro- 
grams allows resources to be targeted toward these 
students in a more intense and unified effort. 

For this reason, district program coordinators are 
important members of the planning team. During 
the planning process, they should identify ways to 
link their programs to avoid duplication. When two 
or more programs combine resources, the result can 
be one program that can do more for the students, 
rather than two small programs whose resources 
are too limited to provide the quality of services 
that are needed. Serving on the planning team pro- 
vides an opportunity for program coordinators to 
explore ways to make the most of their resources. 

Example: The Meadow view school district 
submitted a grant to establish a program for 
their homeless students using funds provided 
by the McKinney Homeless Assistance Act. 
The coordinator for the homeless program 
worked closely with the district Title I 
coordinator to set up an after-school program 
for at-risk students. Because the purpose of 
serving impoverished, at-risk students is 
common to both McKinney and Title I, 
establishing one program enabled the two 
coordinators to pool their resources and 
provide more services to all Title I children, 
including those from homeless families. 

Step Six 

Link the Schools and the District 

One of the greatest challenges of local consolidated 
planning is ensuring that individual school needs 
are met while consolidating resources to meet dis- 
trict needs. The planning team assesses needs and 
develops a plan for the improvement of education 
in the district as a whole, but the team should also 



examine specialized needs of each school to make 
sure that these are addressed. 

Equal is not Equity: Consolidated planning does 
not mean allocating resources equally across the 
district. Rather, the process should identify areas 
of greater or specialized need so that more resources 
can be targeted in these areas to ensure that all stu- 
dents have the support they need to achieve to high 
standards. 

Schools should have school improvement plans de- 
veloped through a planning process similar to the 
one described in these modules (vision and goal 
setting, needs assessment, and programs selected 
to address identified needs. The planning team 
should examine these school improvement plans 
to identify common needs across the schools, 
cluster needs at several schools, and special needs 
at individual schools. 

This information will enable the planning team to 
consolidate programs and funds to address com- 
mon needs and to target resources for specialized 
needs. The district s role in consolidated planning 
is not to determine programming at the school level, 
but to plan effective use of resources to support 
schools so that all children can achieve. (In Mod- 
ule Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs As- 
sessment, worksheets are provided to assist with 
identifying needs from school improvement plans.) 

As planning becomes an ongoing process in a 
school system, many districts require the consoli- 
dated planning team members to meet with school 
planning teams to help align school improvement 
plans with district goals and to discuss school needs 
that should be addressed in the district plan. The 
ongoing communication between school and dis- 
trict planning teams ensures that the district plan 
evolves from the bottom up, as well as the top 
down. Schools are much more likely to support 
district plans in which they see their needs ad- 
equately represented. 
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Coordinate and Integrate Services 
for Special Needs Children 

Title /, Section 1112 (b) (4) requires that the local 
consolidated plan include a description of how the 
district will coordinate and integrate services for 
children with limited English proficiency or with 
disabilities, migratory children, neglected and de- 
linquent youth and youth at risk of dropping out, 
homeless children, and immigrant children. (I AS A) 
The plan must include a description of services 
provided in schools and outside of the schools, such 
as local institutions or community day school pro- 
grams for neglected and delinquent children. 

The intent is to ensure that all children in the dis- 
trict are not just included in educational programs 
and services, but that children with special needs 
receive additional support so they can achieve to 
high standards. Just as Federal program coordina- 
tors are expected to coordinate their programs to 
maximize resources and minimize duplication of 
services, coordinators and providers serving special 
needs children should use the consolidated planning 
process to collaborate and integrate their services. 

Slep Eiglhl: 

Link with Agencies 
that Serve Children 

"Each local educational agency plan shall provide 
assurances that the local educational agency will 
coordinate and collaborate, to the extent feasible 
and necessary as determined by the local educa- 
tional agency, with other agencies providing ser- 
vices to children, youth, and families, including 
health and social services.” I ASA, Title /, Section 
1112(c)(1)(E) 

Collaboration between schools and community 
agencies expands the capacity of both to address 
the complex needs of children. Kadel (1993) explains 

Family structure, housing, health care, 
educational achievement, income, social 



behavior, and future opportunities cannot each 
be addressed in isolation. The interrelation 
among these and other factors reinforces the 
need for human service agencies to address 
family problems in a collaborative, 
comprehensive manner, (p. 4) 

As mentioned in Module Two: Establishing the 
Team , community service agency representatives 
should serve on the planning team. In addition, the 
district should seek other collaborative relation- 
ships with community agencies in an ongoing ef- 
fort to provide coordinated services. The school 
system cannot address all the needs of children; 
therefore, the district plan should include strate- 
gies for contributing to and drawing from the web 
of services that a community offers. 

Review and Organizing Checklist — 
Linking with Agencies 

Module Five : Identifying and Selecting Research - 
Based Programs and Strategies 

• The plan includes strategies for collaborating 
with agencies to meet the complex needs of 
children. 

Slep Nine 

Maintain Communication 
with School Staff 

Continuous communication with individual 
schools is important to the planning process. The 
team should share progress on plan development 
and drafts. The planning team should invite rec- 
ommendations from administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, community members, and students on both 
a formal and informal basis. Team members should 
represent all schools and role groups in some fash- 
ion, and should maintain ongoing communication 
with their constituents. 

Communication both ensures alignment with the 
needs of schools in the district and increases the 
likelihood of support for implementation at the 
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school level. The planning team may wish to use 
some of the following strategies to nurture com- 
munications: 

© Provide press releases to school newsletters 

° Develop a newsletter 

0 Send drafts to school principals with a 
feedback sheet attached 

• Call principals by phone for feedback 

° Attend a faculty meeting, school 
improvement committee meeting, or 
parent-teacher association meeting to 
discuss the district consolidated plan 



© The plan includes a description of any high- 
quality student assessments used in addition 
to those mandated by the state. 

• The plan includes a description of any other 
indicators the district uses to assess student 
performance. 

• The plan includes a description of poverty 
criteria and percentage of children from 
impoverished backgrounds. 

• The plan includes strategies for how staff in 
targeted-assisted schools identify eligible 
children and includes percentages of children 
who are eligible to receive services. 



Reviewing and Organizing Checklist 

Because alignment and linkage are integral to all 
components of the plan, they must be considered 
in the development of each of the components — 
vision, needs assessment, programs, professional 
development, budgeting, and evaluation. The 
checklist items listed throughout this module are 
all included in the following Review and Organiz- 
ing Checklist. Planning team members should re- 
view each section of the consolidated plan in rela- 
tion to this checklist to ensure appropriate align- 
ment and linkages. 
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Module Three: Developing the Vision 

• The district vision/ mission aligns with those 
of the schools, the state, and the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs 
Assessment 

• The district goals relate directly to prioritized 
needs. 



• Student performance on the state assessment 
is included in the needs assessment and 
reflected in the district goals. 

• The objectives, when met, will lead to the 
achievement of the district goals. 

Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- 

Based Programs and Strategies 

• The programs and strategies will enable the 
district to achieve its goals. 

• The plan includes a description of how the 
district will coordinate with other agencies at 
the district level or school level, such as Even 
Start, preschool programs, vocational 
education, or school-to-work transition 
programs. 

• The plan describes how the district will 
coordinate with other agencies at the district 
or school level to provide services for special 
needs children, including those with limited- 
English proficiency or with disabilities, 
migratory children, neglected or delinquent 
youth and youth at risk of dropping out, 
homeless children, and immigrant children in 
order to increase program effectiveness, 
eliminate duplication, and reduce frag- 
mentation of the instructional program. 
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• The plan describes how educational services 
will be provided in schools and in the 
community for neglected and delinquent and 
homeless children. 



® Professional development will help teachers 
improve instructional strategies in those areas 
where students perform poorly on the state 
assessment. 




• The plan describes how migratory children and 
formerly migratory children will receive 
services. 

• The plan describes how the district will support 
preschool programs, especially Head Start and 
Even Start. 

• The plan describes how the district will provide 
technical assistance and support for schoolwide 
schools. 

• Programs align with state standards for content 
and instruction. 

• Programs reflect state education reform 
initiatives. 

• Programs will target student performance in 
weak areas reflected in the state assessment. 

• The plan includes strategies for collaborating 
with agencies to meet the complex needs of 
children. 

Module Six: Planning Professional Development 

• The professional development activities will 
enable teachers and administrators to 
implement the programs and strategies selected 
to achieve district goals. 

• The plan includes a description of all 
professional development for teachers and, 
where appropriate, pupil services personnel, 
administrators, parents, and other staff, 
including local educational agency staff. 

• Professional development will help teachers, 
school staff, and parents align their curriculum, 
instruction, and assessment with state 
standards. 



Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 

0 The resources, materials, and staffing requested 
are necessary to support the programs and 
strategies and professional development 
selected to achieve district goals. 

• Programs consolidated in the district plan 
reflect those consolidated in the state plan and/ 
or are those recommended for consolidation 
in state guidance for district consolidated 
planning. 

Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising 
the Plan 

• Formative evaluation strategies will 
periodically assess the degree to which the plan 
is being implemented. 

© The evaluation plan will chart improvement 
in student achievement, as measured by state 
assessment and other assessment methods. 

• The indicators of progress align with district 
goals and objectives. 

Re 

Kadel, S. (1993). Interagency collaboration: Im- 
proving the delivery of services to and families. Tal- 
lahassee, FL: SERVE. 

U.S. Department of Education. (1996). Cross-cut- 
ting guidance for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Washington, D.C.: Author. 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter gu ides school districts os they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the .1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research-based programs anti strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 



Using ike S 



eries 



Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 



Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 

Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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About Module EigLl 



Module Eight describes a step-by-step process for 
developing the consolidated budget. 

Step One: Identify costs of programs and strate- 

gies selected to address district goals 
and other Federal mandates. 

Step Two: Discuss proposed expenditures with 

stakeholders. 

Step Three: Determine what funds are available. 

Step Four: Allocate resources to programs. 

Step Five: Explore funding alternatives. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to budgeting a district plan. Examples in- 
cluded throughout the module show effective prac- 
tices for developing a consolidated budget. 

The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They 
will also help document the team's work. While they 
may not align with consolidated plan applications 
provided by the state or district, completed 
worksheets will serve as a useful repository of 
readily accessible information for any application 
the district may develop. 

The “Organizing and Reviewing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work 
and assess its readiness to complete the consolidated 
plan. The consolidated plan may be submitted be- 
fore the team addresses issues related to implement- 
ing and revising the plan, which are the topics of 
Module Nine and Module Ten. However, keep in 
mind that a good plan is never “finished.” Imple- 
mentation and revision must be ongoing if a plan is 
to remain current and address emerging issues. Mod- 
ule Nine and Module Ten provide strategies for mak- 
ing the plan a living tool for achieving district goals. 
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The Pendleton County school district planning team 
identified strengthening its elementary math pro- 
gram as its focus for school improvement. Contrib- 
uting causes to the students' low performance in 
math included a K-2 math program that was neither 
rigorous nor aligned to the grades 3-6 curriculum. 
Also, a recent switch in grades 3-6 from departmen- 
; talized teaching to self-contained teaching resulted 
i in many teachers being asked to teach math, read- 
| ing, or science for the first time in a number of years. 

! The planning team researched strategies and pro- 
grams that would strengthen the district's math pro- 
gram by focusing on developing and enhancing the 
teachers' skills. They looked into a comprehensive 
| program called Math All-Stars. This program pro- 
! vided ongoing professional development to help 
i teachers implement hands-on, inquiry-based instruc- 
j tion and align their instructional strategies and cur- 
! riculum across grades K-6. Similar districts across 
j the nation had reported good results with this pro- 
gram. When teachers were provided information and 
surveyed for their input, most agreed that they would 
like to see this program implemented at their school. 

The planning team contacted the program devel- 
opers and negotiated fees for their services over 
the next three years. Needless to say, the program 
was costly. 

I 

| The team began to plan the budget and realized that 
| the district would have to make some tough choices 
| to find the resources to implement Math All-Stars. 
One area team members examined for additional 
i resources was that of staffing. They discussed the 
I possibility of reducing the number of positions for 
1 remedial pull-out programs and returning these 
teachers to the regular classroom. They reviewed 
these positions in light of federal, state, and district 
mandates and hiring policies, and identified areas 
where they felt changes could be made. 
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They also reviewed the position of a science resource | 
teacher who worked among three elementary j 
schools and the position of a part-time art teacher 
who worked in two elementary schools. The team 
looked at these positions in terms of their alignment 
with the identified district goal of improving math. 
The planning team discussed possibilities for reas- 
signing these staff with each of the schools that 
would be affected. The faculties were very resistant. 
The science resource teacher and art teacher had 
been in their positions for a long time and were re- 
spected by their colleagues. In addition, many of 
the regular classroom teachers appreciated help in 
teaching science and art, questioning their own abili- 
ties to do so as effectively. They felt that the plan- 
ning team’s proposal demonstrated a lack of sup- j 
port for these content areas. I 

The planning team provided the following arguments. 

1. The district as a whole, with much input from \ 
teachers and other stakeholders, identified math j 
as an area of critical need. Therefore, all schools j 
needed to focus their efforts and resources on 
improving math teaching and learning. 

2. Returning some of the remedial and resource j 
teachers to the regular classroom would free 1 
funds that could be used to enable all teachers j 
to improve their instructional skills. (This ! 
would, of course, be done in accordance with | 
district mandates and hiring policies.) Using ! 
resources allocated for salaries for professional I 
development would build the capacity of all 
teachers in the district to address needs and 
reduce the need for as many pull-out programs. ; 
All teachers would be responsible for improving 
teaching and learning in critical needs areas. 

3. The intent of federal funds is to improve : 
teaching and learning by addressing identified 
weak areas. Since science and art were not 
identified as areas of critical need, it would be 
more in line with the purposes of the Improving j 
America’s Schools Act to target resources to j 



where they were most needed. This is not to 
say that the district should not support science 
or art. In fact, the district and the schools should 
examine other funding possibilities to ensure 
funding for these positions. 

These arguments sparked much controversy 
among the school faculties. Most resisted the con- 
cept of reallocating staff positions, but some ad- 
mitted that resources for a few positions could be 
put to better use. 

Although staffing is a logical area to reexamine in 
light of what is known about effective schools, it is 
a particularly troublesome one. Still, the conversa- 
tions need to take place, and district planning teams 
may be the vanguards of reform in the area of school 
and district budgeting. 

In this module, the planning team will 

° Develop a budget that consolidates program 
and funding resources 

° Align the budget with priority needs, district 
goals, and identified programs and strategies 

° Ensure that individual school needs are 
addressed in the budget 

® Identify costs of programs and strategies 
selected to address needs 




° Gather information on funds available 



° Examine ways to leverage all available resour- 
ces, and consider funding alternatives 




The Planning team will develop a district budget 
that consolidates funds from various sources for 
educational improvement programs and strategies. 



Basic Pi 
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Funds budgeted for school improvement are 
spent on strategies to improve teaching and 
learning. 
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• Expenditures are driven by needs, priorities, 
goals, and objectives included in the 
[consolidated] plan. 

• Resources are targeted to areas of greatest need, 
in amounts sufficient to make a difference. 

• Fiscal resources are used in an integrated, 
coordinated way. 

• Linkages are identified and established with 
other funding sources. 

• Budgeting practices ensure compliance with 
federal and state requirements. 

• Federal funds are used only to supplement state 
and local resources, not to supplant such funds. 

• The district uses fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures that ensure proper 
disbursement of and accounting for funds. 

SOURCE: SERVE. (1997). Planning for school im- 
provement. Tallahassee, FL: Author. 
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The budget is the linch pin for consolidated plan- 
ning, the point where the plan and resources inter- 
sect. In the simplest of worlds, budget development 
should be a process of matching needs with resources. 
In reality, however, the budget often becomes a 
battleground where (1) stakeholders compete for lim- 
ited funds, (2) tradition, politics, and sacred cows— 
not identified needs— drive decisions, and (3) fed- 
eral, state, and district requirements and procedures 
encumber the process with bureaucratic details. 



Nevertheless, the guiding principle in budgeting 
must be to ensure that resources are allocated in 
ways that best serve students. As planning teams 
delve into the budgeting process, they need to fo- 
cus and refocus themselves and their constituents 
on this principle. 
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Step One 

Identify Costs of Programs and Strategies Selected to 
Address District Goals and Other Federal Mandates 

The first step in developing the budget for the con- 
solidated plan is to determine the costs involved. 
These should align directly with the professional 
development and other programs and strategies se- 
lected to address district needs and goals. In fact, any 
costs that do not align with the needs and goals 
should be eliminated from the consolidated plan. 
For example, if the priority needs are in the area of 
improving reading, science laboratory equipment 
should not be a line item in the budget at this time. 
However, resources other than those included in the 
consolidated plan may be sought to fund programs 
and projects that do not relate to priority needs. 

Worksheet 1 —Program/Strategy Expenses assists 
the planning team in determining expenses for the 
consolidated plan. ( Copies of budget worksheets are 
included in Appendix A of this module.) The team 
should list each district goal identified through the 
needs assessment, the research-based programs and 
strategies that address the goal, and then all costs 
involved with implementing the programs or strat- 
egies. At this point, the team should postpone dis- 
cussions of funding sources or sufficient funds. The 
team should focus only on the costs involved in en- 
suring that schools will be able to achieve the dis- 
trict goals. The object is to “budget the plan,” 
rather than “plan the budget.” 

The planning team also needs to determine what funds 
from the programs to be consolidated should be al- 
located to schools with individualized needs. Infor- 
mation on individual school needs should be avail- 
able from the review of school goals and improve- 
ment plans conducted in the district needs assessment. 
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If a school needs support to address district goals over 
and above what is provided to all schools in the dis- 
trict (i.e., a school with a significant migrant popula- 
tion), then this school should be funded over and 
above other schools across the district. 

Worksheet 2— Expenses for Individual Schools 

helps the planning team determine expenses for in- 
dividual schools based on their specialized needs. 
To consider funding for these needs, the planning 
team should ask, “If this program or strategy is 
funded at this school, will it enable the school to 
progress toward a district s goal at the same rate as 
other schools in the district that do not have this 
need ? ” Or, “ If this program or strategy is not funded 
at this school, will the school be at a disadvantage 
in progressing toward a district goal?” 

Step Two 

Discuss Proposed Expenditures with Stakeholders 

Once the expenses have been identified, the team 
should discuss them with school and district person- 
nel, board members, and other planning partners for 
feedback that assists with prioritizing expenses. These 
discussions will also provide information on how 
funds have been spent in the past and what discrep- 
ancies exist between prior budgets and the proposed 
budget. 
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Determine What Funds Are Available 

Funds available to schools and districts come from 
many sources (federal, state, district, school, and 
community. Because funded programs have tradi- 
tionally operated in isolation from one another, fi- 
nancial resources have rarely been reviewed in to- 
tality, much less coordinated or consolidated. There- 
fore, the planning team should develop a list of all 
sources of funding. 

Figure 1 is a list of resources and categories of re- 
sources that are generally available to all districts. 
The list is not inclusive; therefore, the planning team 



Figure 1 

Funding Sources 

Federal Entitlement Grants (U.S. Department of 
Education) 

• Title I 

0 Title II (Eisenhower) 

• Title IV (Safe and Drug-Free Schools) 

• Title VI (Innovative Education Program Strategies) I 

° Title V1B (Special Education) I 

• School-To-Work 1 

• Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education and Applied I 

Technology I 

® Tech Prep I 

Federal Competitive Grants (U.S. Department of I 
Education) 

® Title III (Goals 2000) 

• Even Start 

• McKinney Homeless 

° Other grants that are available periodically 
(America Reads, 21st Century Challenge grants) 

Federal Funds from Departments Other Than 
Education 

• Department of Justice I 

° Department of Health & Human Services 




State Funds 

0 Professional Development 
° Technology 
° Textbooks 



State Competitive Grants 

Foundation Grants 

District Funds 

Community Resources 
0 Grants from local businesses 
0 Proceeds from community fund-raising 
e Proceeds from student and staff fund-raising 
° Donations 
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should identify other resources specific to their state, 
district, or community. Entrepreneurial districts 
have staff who continually monitor The Federal 
Register and other publications that announce grant 
competitions to ensure that the district can access 
or compete for funds. 

Worksheet 3— Description and Funding Informa- 
tion on Programs for Which Application Is Made 
through the Consolidated Plan and Worksheet 4 — 
Description and Funding Information on Pro- 
grams and Resources Not among Those for 
Which Application Is Made through the Consoli- 
dated Plan help planning teams review the funding 
for their district. Completing the worksheets may 
require research into a topic that is usually the 



responsibility of district and school administrators. 
The team must have this information if they are to 
be able to match resources with expenses. 

Programs to be consolidated in the district applica- 
tion are governed by detailed federal or state stat- 
utes and regulations with which the district must 
comply. Program coordinators at the district or state 
level will review the applications to ensure that pro- 
posed uses of funds are in compliance with federal 
and state requirements for their respective programs. 
Planning team members should discuss the statutes 
and regulations with the program coordinators be- 
fore completing Worksheet 3. 

Figure 2 is an example of how the Bridgewater 
school district completed Worksheet 3. 



Figure 2 

Example of Bridgewater School District’s Worksheet 3 








District 




Program Description 


Budget Requirements/Guidance 


Allocation 




I AS A, Title I, Part A (Basic)— Title 


Provide children an enriched and accelerated pro- 


S605X 




I, Part A encourages schools with 


gram through services that increase the quality and 






high levels of poverty (50%+) to use 


extent of learning time; align school efforts to help 






funds to conduct schoolwide pro- 


students reach high standards with state and local 






grams to upgrade the entire program 


education agencies; improve accountability, as well 






of the school. Programs are encour- 


as, teaching and learning by using state assessment 






aged to use research-based school re- 


systems; promote schoolwide reform and access for 






form strategies that provide an ac- 


all children to effective instructional strategies; up- 






celerated and enriched curriculum 


grade the quality of instruction by providing sub- 






and increase the amount and quality 


stantial opportunities for sustained professional de- 






of learning time. The programs must 


velopment; afford parents meaningful opportuni- 






be integrated with other resources 


ties to participate in their children’s education at 






and initiatives. Targeted assistance 


home and at school; coordinate services under all 






programs are still operated in schools 


parts of Title I; coordinate Title I services with other 






ineligible to be schoolwide or that 


educational services; distribute resources in amounts 






choose not to operate a schoolwide 


sufficient to make a difference to areas and schools 






program. 


where needs are greatest; provide for preschool tran- 








sition, parental involvement, professional develop- 








ment for teachers and other personnel. 
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Figure 2 continued 



Program Description 


Budget Requirements/Guidarice 


District 

Allocation 


IASA, Title I, Migrant— The basic 
purpose of the Migrant Education 
Program is to establish or improve 
programs of education for children 
of qualifying migrant workers in or- 
der that migrant children may suc- 
ceed in the regular school program, 
attain grade-level proficiency, and 
meet the challenging content and 
student performance standards that 
all children are expected to meet. 


Funds are used to ensure that migratory children 
benefit from state and local systemic reforms; pre- 
pare migratory children to make a successful tran- 
sition to post-secondary education or employment; 
help reduce the educational disruptions and other 
problems that result from repeated moves, such as 
providing extended-time activities or employing 
teachers to offer instructional services in a pull-out 
program; ensure that migratory children are pro- 
vided with appropriate educational services, includ- 
ing supportive services, that address their needs in 
a coordinated and efficient manner; help migratory 
children overcome cultural and language barriers, 
social isolation, health-related problems, and other 
factors that inhibit the ability to do well in school. 


S355X 


IASA, Title II (Dwight D. “Eisen- 
hower” Professional Development 
Program)— The Eisenhower Pro- 
gram allots funds to all school dis- 
tricts to use in improving teaching 
and learning through professional 
development especially in the areas 
of mathematics and science. A speci- 
fied percentage of each school 
district s grant can be used for other 
content areas and that percentage 
increases as federal funding in- 
creases. The intent of the program is 
to give teachers the knowledge and 
skills necessary to provide students 
with the opportunity to meet chal- 
lenging state performance standards. 


At least 80 percent of these funds must be expended 
in ways determined by school staff. Funds may be 
targeted to schools with greater need as long as staff 
in those schools determine the ways the funds will 
be expended. The remainder (20 percent) may be 
used for district level professional development in- 
cluding costs for administering the program. The 
district is required to formally seek input from 
school councils on the use of these funds. 


S404X 

i 


IASA, Title IV (Safe and Drug- 
Free Schools and Communities)— 

Safe and Drug-free Schools funds are 
available to all school districts for 
programs and activities focused on 
the prevention of violence and drug 


Use of Safe and Drug-free Schools funds is deter- 
mined at the district level. This is accomplished by 
utilizing specific needs assessment data generated 
from individual schools. The district is required to 
formally seek input from school councils on the 
use of these funds. 


S202X 
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Figure 2 continued 



Program Description 


Budget Requirements/Guidance 


District 

Allocation 


and alcohol abuse. These include 
such things as professional develop- 
ment for staff, dissemination of in- 
formation, and student training and 
outreach efforts. The programs and 
related activities are to be specifically 
related to local identified needs and 
factors that are known to increase the 
risk for substance abuse and violence. 






IAS A, Title VI (Innovative Educa- 
tional Strategies)— All public school 
districts are allotted Title IV funds. 
Eight major areas are identified for 
the use of the Title VI funds. They 
are technology related to the imple- 
mentation of school-based reform 


Funds go to the local school district by formula 
and the targets for programs and spending are de- 
cided at the district level. Programs and funds can 
go for one school or more than one school. The 
district decides, but is required to formally seek 
input from school councils on the use of these 
funds. 


$33 IX 



programs; acquisition and use of in- 
structional and educational materials; 
promising education reform projects; 
programs to improve the higher or- 
der thinking skills of disadvantaged 
students and to prevent students 
from dropping out of school; pro- 
grams to combat illiteracy; programs 
for the gifted and talented; school 
reform activities consistent with 
Goals 2000; and school improvement 
programs for Title I Schoolwide or 
school improvement schools. Each 
district uses its funds in one or more 
of these areas. 



Worksheet 4— Description and Funding Infor- 
mation on Programs and Resources Not among 
Those for Which Application Is Made Through 
the Consolidated Plan should be completed so that 
the planning team can see the full picture of funds 
available to the district. 



For each funding source, the team should list the 
intent and purpose; that is, the requirements of the 
funds/programs, specifically, the student population 
or specific services and materials for which a par- 
ticular funding source must be used. Under allow- 
able uses, the team should list other potential uses 
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Figure 3 

Example of Bridgewater School District’s Worksheet 4 




Source 


Intent and Purpose 


Allowable Uses 


Means of Access 


Amount 


Even Start 
(Federal Program) 


Help parents of 
low-income families 
gain the literacy and 
parenting skills they 
need to become full 
partners in the edu- 
cation of their 
young children. 


Programs may be 
home-based or cen- 
ter-based; build upon 
existing services in the 
community. Provide 
three core services: 
early childhood edu- 
cation needs of chil- 
dren 0-7 to enhance 
development and 
prepare them for 
school; adult educa- 
tion to develop basic 
educational and lit- 
eracy skills of parents; 
parent education to 
enhance parent-child 
relationships. 


Competitive, 
through the state 
department of edu- 
cation; deadline for 
application July 1. 


$250X for 
three years 


Goals 2000- 


Supports ongoing 


Enhance systemic 


Competitive grants 


Allocations to 


Title III (Federal 


local initiatives to 


planning at the local 


to local districts 


local districts 


Program) 


improve teaching 


level; implement 


in three areas — 


range from 



Figure 3 continued next page 



of a given funding source that offer a certain amount 
of flexibility in the expenditure of those funds (e.g., 
for a given funding source, the required use may be 
professional development, but allowable uses may 
include the purchase of materials to support teacher 
capacity building). Under means of access, include 
information such as whether the funds are competi- 
tive or noncompetitive and the application deadlines. 
In the final column, the planning team should in- 
clude the amount of funds that are available to the 
district for the time period covered by the consoli- 
dated plan. In some cases, this will be an estimate 
based on funding for the previous year. 



Figure 3 is a portion of Worksheet 4 completed by 
the Bridgewater planning team. 

ep Four 
Allocate Resources to Programs 

Allocating resources to programs is the crux of con- 
solidated planning. This method of developing a bud- 
get differs from a traditional budgeting process where 
planners (usually program coordinators) are given 
the dollar figure for a program allocation and they 
decide how to spend the money. That method per- 
petuates program isolation, resulting in teaching and 
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Figure 3 continued 



Source 


Intent and Purpose 


Allowable Uses 


Means of Access 


Amount 




and learning for all 
students through 
long-term efforts to 
promote coherent 
and coordinated im- 
provements in edu- 
cation at the state 
and local levels. 


components of the lo- 
cal plan (integration of 
arts into the curric., 
reading, early child- 
hood, inclusion of 
spec. ed. and gifted ed. 
in school reform, in- 
tegration of tech, into 
the curric., alternative 
schools, parental in- 
volvement, time man- 
agement and schedul- 
ing, community in- 
volvement; research 
ways to improve 
teaching and learning; 
develop and maintain 
ways to improve par- 
ent and comm, in- 
volvement; profes- 
sional development; 
preservice education; 
coordination of edu- 
cational resources; 
construction, technol- 
ogy purchases, con- 
sultants for dev. of 
grant proposal. 


local education 

agency improve- 
ment, professional 
development, and 
preservice education. 


$20X to 
$140X 


Instructional 
resource funds 
(state department 
of education) 


Textbooks and in- 
structional materials 


The State Textbook 
Commission ap- 
proves materials an- 
nually in various con- 
tent areas to go on 
state approved lists. 
The lists are distrib- 
uted to schools and 
districts along with 
notification of text- 
book allocations. 


Schools and dis- 
tricts develop pur- 
chasing plans and 
submit adoption 
forms by April 1. 


$160X 
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learning at the school level that is fragmented 
or duplicative. 

When the plan precedes the budget, the planning 
team allocates funds to cover district or school pro- 
gram expenses that relate to district goals. In this 
way, one program at the district or school level may 
be funded from several different sources. Since the 
programs and strategies identified through the dis- 
trict planning process all focus on a few specific 
goals, the resulting instructional program is cohe- 
sive and targeted to the greatest needs. 

The planning team should use a “tiered” approach 
to determine which programs and strategies should 
be funded first or which funds should be allocated 
first. This approach ensures that the priority pro- 
grams and strategies are fully funded and that funds 
restricted for particular uses are allocated efficiently. 

For example, if a certain funding source specifies 
that monies can be spent only for technology, the 
team should target this money first and use less re- 
strictive sources to supplement these funds as 
needed. If the technology funds do not cover the 
cost of software for a particular program, a portion 
of funds that can be used for materials, supplies, or 
technology can supplement the funds restricted to 
technology; the remainder of these less restrictive 
funds can be used for other programs needing ma- 
terials, supplies, or technology as well. However, if 
the less restrictive funds are allocated first (that is, if 
they are allocated only for technology needs (the 
technology funds may be left over since they can- 
not be budgeted for other uses, and other programs 
may not have enough funds to cover the costs of 
materials and supplies. 

What follows is an example of how a planning team 
may decide in what order to budget programs. 

Tier One: Expenses that must be taken out of 

each type of funds in order to adhere 
to legislative requirements. (This 
would include funds with restricted 
uses or administrative set-asides.) 



Tier Two: Programs and strategies the district 

must implement immediately to meet 
student needs. 

Tier Three: Prioritized strategies and programs to 
implement if funds permit. 

The matrix in Figure 4 on the next page, a simpli- 
fied version of a consolidated budget, illustrates how 
funding sources can be combined and coordinated 
to support district and school programs. 

Explanation: A school planning team has selected 
three programs to enhance its language arts instruc- 
tion and curriculum: a reading program, extended 
learning program, and Writing Across the Curricu- 
lum (See Column A). The total amount needed to 
fund these three programs is $74,000 ( Column B). 
The team is looking at three sources of funding ( Col- 
umns C, D y and £), which in the past have been 
used for three separate programs. By combining 
these funds ( See Column F— $74 > 000) y the team can 
allocate funds to the selected programs for improve- 
ment and target the specific funding needs of each. 

For example, the reading program requires fund- 
ing for staff development, instructional materials, 
professional development. Funding Source 1 has 
funds available for professional development and 
instructional materials; Funding Source 3 has funds 
available for professional development and staff. 
By combining funds from each of these sources, 
the planning team can cover the cost of the reading 
program. 

Since Funding Source 2 has funds available specifi- 
cally for extended learning, all of its funds were al- 
located to the extended learning program. Still, these 
funds did not cover the full cost of the extended 
learning program, so a portion of the funds from 
Funding Source 1 ($6,000) was provided as well. 

The Writing Across the Curriculum program re- 
quires funding for professional development and in- 
structional materials. Monies from Funding Source 
1 (for professional development and instructional 
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Programs or 
Strategies 
Selected 


Total Needed 
for Programs 
or Strategies 


Funding 
Source 1 
Allowable 
expenses — 
professional 
development, 
instructional 
materials 


Funding 
Source 2 
Allowable 
expenses — 
extended 
learning 


Funding 
Source 3 
Allowable 
expenses —staff 
and professional 
development 








Funds 

Available: 

$30,000 


Funds 

Available: 

$24,000 


Funds 

Available: 

$20,000 


Total Funds 
Available: 
$74,000 


Reading 

Program 

Funding 
needed for 
instructional 
materials staff 
professional 
development 


$28,000 


Funding 

Source 

Allocation: 

$14,000 




Funding 

Source 

Allocation: 

$14,000 


$28,000 


Extended 

Learning 

Program 

Funding 
needed for 
instructional 
materials , staff 
professional 
development 


$30,000 


$6,000 


Funding 

Source 

Allocation: 

$24,000 




$30,000 


Writing 
Across the 
Curriculum 

Funding 
needed for 
professional 
development, 
instructional 
materials 


$16,000 


$10,000 




$6,000 


$16,000 


Total Needed 
for Programs 
or Strategies: 

$74,000 


Total Funding 
Source I 
Allocation: 

$30,000 


Total Funding 
Source II 
Allocation: 

$24,000 


Total Funding 
Source III 
Allocation: 

$20,000 


Total 

Allocation: 

$74,000 
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planning team included other funding sources to 
show how the selected programs and strategies 
would be funded over and above what the consoli- 
dated programs will cover. The consolidated Bud- 
get Matrix is primarily a planning and organizational 
tool. The information on the matrix will be used to 
complete the forms provided in the local consoli- 
dated planning application. 

Step Five 

Explore Funding Alternatives 

After the plan is budgeted, the team will likely real- 
ize that some programs are not adequately funded 
and will need to explore further resources. Follow- 
ing are some suggestions for identifying and ob- 
taining more funding. 

1. Explore all available resources. Teams need to 
make sure that they are aware of all existing 
sources of funding (federal, state, district, and 
local. Often times, a phone call to a funding 
source to explain a need for a specific program 
will result in further funding or permission to 
use restricted funds in different ways. Federal, 
state, or district staff may be aware of other 
monies or may know about grant opportunities 
appropriate for the district program. Businesses 
are often willing to contribute to school and 
district programs and appreciate specific 
requests. 

The planning team or a subcommittee may want 
to routinely explore grant possibilities in The 
Federal Register, The Foundation Directory , or 
other grant information sources available from 
the library or the Internet. 




materials) and Funding Source 3 (for professional 
development) were used for this program. 

The Consolidated Budget Matrix shows that even 
though monies from various funding sources are 
combined, the funds can be traced to their original 
source. Because program coordinators of each fund- 
ing source are accountable for spending, schools and 
districts must be able to show what funding sources 
are supporting each of the improvement programs 
and strategies. 

Consolidated planning enables schools and dis- 
tricts to combine funds from several sources to 
support improvement programs and strategies. 
However, consolidated planning does not allow 
a district to put all the funds in one pot without 
being able to track the funding sources that sup- 
port school or district programs. 

Designing and Developing a District-Specific 
Consolidated Budget Matrix 

Planning teams should construct a consolidated 
budget matrix similar to Figure 4. The matrix should 
include in the left column the programs and strate- 
gies with costs broken down by category as in 
Worksheet 1 . Across the top, using the informa- 
tion from Worksheet 2, the team should include all 
the programs that will be consolidated in the local 
consolidated application along with other federal, 
state, district, local, foundation funds. The team 
should then complete the matrix by filling in 
amounts available and allocations to the improve- 
ment programs and strategies. 

After completing this matrix, the team will be able 
to see which programs and strategies are adequately 
funded and which are not. At this point, the team 
will need to make adjustments in the allocations and 
discuss alternate funding sources. 

Figure 5 is a Consolidated Budget Matrix devel- 
oped by the Bridgewater district planning team. 
The consolidated programs include Title I Basic, 
Title I Migrant, Title II, Title IV, and Title VI. The 



Educators should be aggressive and 
entrepreneurial in their efforts to find funding. 
This means making requests and writing grants. 

The planning team may want to look for ways 
to phase in programs and strategies. They may 
decide to pilot a program at a few schools or to 
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target schools with the greatest need the first 
year and add others as funds become available. 

3. The planning team may want to help schools 
rethink their use of Title I funds. Reducing the 
number of pull-out programs or reducing the 
number of resource teachers will free funds that 
can be used to benefit all teachers and students. 

Figure 6, adapted from “How to Rethink School 
Budgets to Support School Transformation” 
(Odden, 1998), illustrates alternatives for the use 
of staff time. It promotes a shift from education 



specialists teaching a limited number of students 
to regular education teachers broadening their ar- 
eas of responsibility and receiving the support 
and professional development to do so. 

Odden points out that the reallocation of staffing 
funds must be done thoughtfully, sensitively, and 
legally. The district will need to help schools see the 
benefits of making changes in staffing and assist them 
reassigning staff to positions where they are com- 
fortable and where students’ best interests are served. 
The district and schools will need to examine 





Figure 6 

Rethinking School Budgets 




Traditional Staffing 


Reformed Staffing 


Issues and Alternatives 


Regular Education Specialists — 
art, music, physical education 


Regular classroom teachers 


Review priority needs— are these 
specialty areas included? Integrate 
specialty subjects in the regular 
classroom curriculum. 


Teachers’ Aides 


Regular classroom teachers 


Teachers’ aides often allow time 
for teachers to plan together; com- 
mon planning time can be built 
into the school day with creative 
planning. 


Categorical Program Remedial 
Specialists — extra math or read- 
ing assistance to small groups; 
instructional assistance; staffing 
basic-skills computer laboratories 


Regular classroom teachers 


Research shows that remedial spe- 
cialists do not contribute to higher 
achievement of students; regular 
classroom teachers can address 
through learning new classroom 
grouping strategies, professional 
development on math and read- 
ing strategies and technology; 
smaller class sizes needed. 


Pupil Support Specialists — 

guidance counselors, social work- 
ers, psychologists, nurses 


Regular classroom teachers 
(Adapted from Odden, 1998.) 


Teachers will need to teach smaller 
numbers of students and have on- 
going professional development 
to develop skills in these areas. 
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federal, state, and district regulations that govern the 
way specialist resources are reallocated. The process 
of reallocating staff may take two-to-four years. 

Step Six. 

Share the Budget 

The budget for the consolidated plan must be de- 
veloped collaboratively so that everyone may reach 
consensus on tough decisions. The planning team 
should share the proposed budget with groups of 
school faculties and administrators. The team needs 
to keep everyone in the district focused on allocat- 
ing the resources to what is best for the students. 

After sharing the proposed budget throughout the 
district, the team needs to make final revisions. 




After completing the budget, review it according 
to the following checklist 



1. The budget reflects needs, priorities, and 
goals developed in the consolidated plan- 
ning process. 



2. The budget includes a breakdown of ex- 
penses for all programs and strategies in- 
cluded in the consolidated plan. 



3. The budget reflects individual school needs 
as well as districtwide needs. 



4. The budget includes all funding sources 
available to the district. 



5. The budget shows which programs are 
mandated for consolidation by the state de- 
partment of education. 



6. The budget has been examined by the plan- 
ning team for compliance with the intent 
and purpose and the allowable expenses of 
the various funding sources. 

7. The budget includes a matrix that illustrates 

how funds from various programs have 
been consolidated and allocated to support 
the district’s improvement programs and 
strategies. 

8. The planning team has made alternative 

funding recommendations for programs 
with insufficient resources. 

9. District and school administrators and fac- 
ulties reviewed and reached consensus on 
the budget. 

If all the items on the checklist are checked, the team 
has completed the consolidated planning process and 
should use the information developed in this pro- 
cess (. Modules One-Eight) to prepare the district con- 
solidated planning application provided by their state 
department of education. However, the work is not 
done. Once the plan is written, the team must con- 
sider how the plan will be implemented, as well as 
how progress toward achieving district goals will 
be charted. The team will explore these issues in 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan and Module 
Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan. 



:ie 

Odden, Allan. (1998). How to Rethink School 
Budgets to Support School Transformation. 
(Paper in a series, Getting better by design , pub- 
lished by New American Schools.) 

SERVE. (1997). Planning for school improvement. 
Tallahassee, FL: Author. 
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Budgeting the Plan 

^WorLskeel 1 — P ro t fram/ Strate g y Ex p 



enses 




District Goal 


Programs or Strategies 


Expenses 






Staffing: 

Professional Development: 
Materials: 

Student Activities: 
Instructional Support: 
Other: 

Total: 






Staffing: 

Professional Development: 
Materials: 

Student Activities: 
Instructional Support: 
Other: 

Total: 






Staffing: 

Professional Development: 
Materials: 

Student Activities: 
Instructional Support: 
Other: 

Total: 
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Budgeting the Plan 

^WorLslteei 2 — Expenses for IniJ.ivlJ.tta IScL ools 



District Goal 


School 


Individual Need 


Programs/Strategies 


Expenses 










Staffing: 

Professional 

Development: 

Materials: 

Student 

Activities: 

Instructional 

Support: 

Other: 

Total: 










Staffing: 

Professional 

Development: 

Materials: 

Student 

Activities: 

Instructional 

Support: 

Other: 

Total: 



o 
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Budgeting the Plan 



"WorLslieei 3 — Description anti Funding Information 

for Mick Application Is Made 



on r rograms for 



ilirongli ike Conso lidateJ PI ( 



an 



District 

Program Description Budget Requirements/Guidance Allocation 
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Budgeting the Plan 



Work slieet 4 — D ascription and. Funding Information 



j a 



rograms and itesources 



Not Amonqr tF i 



ong ttiose 



or 



Appl ication Is Made tFrougF tFe Conso liJaU PI i 



on 

icl 

an 



Source 


Intent and Purpose 


Allowable Uses 


Means of Access 


Amount 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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ABOUT THIS SEMES 



Making Resources Matter guides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 



The modules reinforce themes of the .1994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data-based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research- Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 




Using 

Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 

Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 

Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 

Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Nine describes a step-by-step process for 
developing of strategies to implement the consoli- 
dated plan. 



Step One: Develop task lists and time lines. 



Step Two: Collaborate with and communicate 

among all stakeholders. 

Step Three: Create a foundation for change. 

Step Four: Establish mutual expectations. 

Step Five: Coordinate and integrate the imple- 

mentation of the district plan and 
school improvement plans. 

Step Six: Write the plan for implementation. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues relating to 
implementing the consolidated plan. The module 
provides information that reflects current research 
on implementing change. Examples included 
throughout the module illustrate effective strategies 
for making the plan a reality. 



The worksheets serve as organizing tools that can 
guide discussions of what needs to be done. They will 
also help document the team's work in identifying 
tasks and responsibilities for implementing the plan. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist" at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work. 




It was the first day of inservice for the school year 
at Highland Elementary. One agenda item was a 
review of the district s consolidated plan. The plan 
had been completed in June, approved in July, and 
now implementation was at hand. 



Each administrator, teacher, and staff member re- 
ceived a copy of the plan at the beginning of the 
session. In addition, everyone was given a laminated 
poster of the district vision and goals to prominently 
display in their classroom. 



One of the planning team members addressed the j 
group, briefly walked through the plan, and answered j 
! questions. The questions focused on the best way to j 
support the plan and move toward the district goals. 

Unlike past plans, this plan was not just a docu- 
; ment developed by a handful of individuals and 
delivered to the school. The school had been in- 
: volved in the plan s development from the begin- 
s ning. The faculty and staff nodded their heads in 
agreement as they read the goals and strategies that 
they had discussed last year with the planning team. I 
They felt that the plan addressed real needs in the | 
district and their school. 

The faculty and staff felt like they were partners 
with the planning team in both the plan develop- 
1 ment and implementation. They were prepared to 
discuss what needed to be accomplished during the 
school year and identify tasks they would under- 
take to ensure that the goals were achieved. 

Also, they wanted to identify areas where the dis- 
trict could support them in implementing the plan. 
For example, they requested district approval to bank 
time and dismiss the students three hours early once 
a week so that grade-level teams could meet and share 
strategies for the Cunningham Four-Block reading 
model they were trained in over the summer. 

This was going to be an exciting year. Everyone had 
a clear sense of where the district needed to go, and j 
everyone knew his or her role in moving the dis- j 
trict in that direction. One of the teachers joked, 

: “Our school district is like a big eighteen-wheeler; 
our school is one of the wheels, and we are the pis- 
tons that drive the shaft that turns the wheel." 

In this module, the planning team will 

0 Develop a detailed task list and time line for 
parts of the plan that will be accomplished 
during the first year and a less detailed task list 
and time line for years two through five. 

° Identify team member roles and responsibilities 
relating to implementation. 
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° Establish mechanisms for maintaining ongoing 

support for implementing the plan through 
communication with all stakeholders. 



© 



© 



Develop mutual expectations for what all 
stakeholders need to do to implement the plan. 



Expected Quite© 



me 



The team will develop an implementation plan 
that identifies tasks for Years 1-5 and strategies 
for ensuring that the tasks are carried out. 



Basic P remises 

° Successful implementation requires sustained 
and enthusiastic support from those with 
strategic responsibilities. 

® A clear articulation of expectations and 
responsibilities — and accountability— creates a 
foundation for plan implementation. 

® Plan implementation entails a complex series of 
activities; individuals who are responsible for 
tasks should be provided help and encourage- 
ment when needed. 

Completing the development of a plan is cause for 
celebration! Ideally, over the past year, the planning 
team evolved into a collaborative unit that helped 
everyone in the district focus on broad educational 
goals and agree on the means to achieve those goals. 
However, the work has really only begun. Now is 
the time to translate the plan into action. Cook 
(1995) notes, “Most strategic plans that fail do so at 
the point of implementation. It is so for a variety of 
reasons: inertia, resistance, operational distractions, 
and confusion of responsibilities (just to mention a 
few” (p.86). 

Foundations for success were laid by involving all 
stakeholders, facilitating broad-based decision mak- 
ing, and developing a plan that addresses district 
needs as well as needs of individual schools. Now, 
other activities need to take place to ensure that the 
support and momentum continue during the imple- 
mentation process. 



The planning team will support district and school 
staff in implementing the plan through ongoing 
assistance, communication, coordination, and 
accountability. The team addresses issues and chal- 
lenges to smooth the path of implementation. 



Tip: Stephen G. Haines in Successful 
Strategic Planning (1995) recommends 
establishing a steering committee as part 
of the planning team to oversee the I 
implementation process. Haines makes j 
the following recommendations for the ! 
steering committee: 



Conduct monthly or bimonthly 
meetings as the implementation 
process begins and then quarterly 
meetings once the process is func- j 
tioning smoothly. The meetings 
must be held regularly in order to ! 
pull back from the day-to-day ac- ! 
tivities, scan the landscape and sta- j 
tus of the strategic plan, and revise 
the implementation as necessary. 



Convene periodic meetings of the 
whole implementation team to re- 
view progress on completing iden- 
tified tasks related to putting the 
plan into action. 




Step One 

Develop Task Lists and Time Lines 
Implementation starts with developing a task list 
for each section of the written plan. The task list 
makes the plan concrete and sets the expectation 
that the plan will be implemented and individuals 
accountable for completing the tasks. 
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Tip: To develop a task list 

• Include all activities that need to 
be accomplished during Year One. 

• Describe each Year One task, in- 
cluding the individual with pri- 
mary responsibility for carrying 
out the task, dates when the task 
is begun and completed, individu- 
als who need to be involved, indi- 
viduals who need to be informed, 
and resources needed. 

• Develop a less detailed task list for 
Years Two-Five. 

• Include periodic assessment of 
implementation progress. 



Worksheet 1— Task List for Year One assists the 
team in organizing implementation tasks. The team 
should complete this worksheet and share it with 
all people responsible for the tasks. 

The task list may be developed into a project plan 
with a time line, using a format such as a Gantt chart, 
which lists tasks in the order of accomplishment 
and depicts a time frame for what needs to happen 
when. Further description of the Gantt chart and 
other models for developing project plans may be 
found in books on project management. Project 
management software is also available. The task list, 
time line, or project plan should be completed in 
detail for Year One and in a more general format 
for Years Two-Five. 



Mep Iwo 

Collaborate with and Communicate 
among All Stakeholders 

Cook believes that the first requirement for success- 
ful implementation is the emphatic and relentless 
support of the plan from those with strategic respon- 
sibilities (p. 87). The planning team must continue to 
communicate the plan during implementation and 



promote its benefits. The team should encourage 
the district to be proud of its commitment to focus 
on improved teaching and learning. 

Haines (1995) suggests strategies for communicat- 
ing the plan in a corporate environment. These strat- 
egies, adapted for school districts, include 

• Print the plan and distribute it to stakeholders 
with a simple cover letter. 

• Develop handouts/overheads to standardize 
use by all stakeholders. 

• Organize school staff meetings and district staff 
meetings to address questions and concerns 
about the plan. 

• Display posters with planning themes at 
schools, in district offices, and in the 
community. 

• Hand out individual (plastic) cards stating the 
mission, goals, and key success factors. 

® Publish an internal newsletter, memo, or letter 
to introduce the plan (overall and in detail) and 
provide periodic updates. 

• Publish external news releases and special public 
feature stories. 

• Give out report cards each quarter. 

(Adapted from “Ideas for Initially Communicat- 
ing the Strategic Plan,” p. 62) 
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Create a Foundation for Change 

Implementing the consolidated plan will mean that 
many administrators, faculty, and staff will need to 
do things differently. The planning team needs to 
understand the change process and help it happen 
as smoothly as possible. 

Hord, Rutherford, Huling- Austin, and Hall (1987) 
share the following insights on change as it relates 
to school improvement: 
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© Change is a process, not an event. Implementing 
new programs and strategies is a process that 
occurs over time, usually a period of years. 

• Change is accomplished by individuals. 
Individuals must be the focus of attention in 
implementing a new program. 

® Change is a highly personal experience. Each 
individual reacts differently to change; 
therefore, support should be geared to the 
diagnosed needs of the individual users. 

0 Change involves developmental growth in the 
implementer. Initially, the individual will focus 
on how it affects his or her work. Then, the 
focus will broaden to how the change affects 
students. The individual will gradually become 
interested in how other instructors are 
implementing it and how he or she may 
improve the new program or strategy. 

0 Change is best understood in operational terms. 
Teachers and others naturally relate to change 
in terms of what it will mean to them and how 
it will affect classroom practice. When change 
is addressed in concrete, practical terms, 
individuals tend to be more comfortable with 
implementation. 

° The focus of facilitating change should be on 
individuals, innovations, and the context. 
Books, materials, and equipment alone do not 
make change; only people make change by 
altering their behavior. Those facilitating change 
should work with people in an adaptive, 
systemic way, realizing that their needs exist in 
particular contexts and settings, (p. 7) 

These insights reinforce the importance of helping 
individuals adapt to change. The planning team 
needs to develop strategies to help individuals un- 
derstand the need to change and to incorporate the 
changes into their professional practice. The team 
needs to pay close attention to expressed concerns 
and develop ways to address these concerns so that 



individuals will feel confident and comfortable with 
the new directions that the district may be taking. 

Guskey (1990) believes that those expected to imple- 
ment the plan need a precise description of how to 
integrate new strategies into a coherent framework. 
He recommends that the planning team — “purvey- 
ors of innovations” — show how new programs and 
strategies can be used in conjunction with others, 
especially familiar ones. Administrators, faculty, and 
staff should be commended for the many effective 
strategies they currently use and encouraged to build 
upon what is working. In this way, change seems 
less overwhelming. 

A learning community atmosphere provides an ef- 
fective context for change. Collins (1997) says, “A 
learning community exists when a group of people 
commit themselves to continual learning and to 
supporting others in continual learning (p.31).” 
From research on professional learning communi- 
ties, Collins compiled the following list of activi- 
ties and conditions that foster and support continual 
learning. 

0 Discussions among teachers of their 
instructional practices 

° Collegial collaboration 

° Ongoing discussions among teachers related to 
implementation of new strategies 

° Involvement of the entire faculty in decisions 
related to professional development and 
collective inquiry 

° Teacher leadership to build consensus on 
important issues 

° Leadership that reinforces problem solving 

° Shared responsibility for student learning 

° Collective inquiry and collective action (p.29) 

Even before the details of the consolidated plan are 
developed, the planning team should assess the 
degree to which the district operates as a learning 
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community and seek ways to enhance these condi- 
tions. The learning community context will encour- 
age administrators, teachers, and staff to be open to 
new ideas that will likely result in improved stu- 
dent achievement and in support for one another in 
the reform process. 

Step Four 

Establish Mutual Expectations 

Once all stakeholders are familiar with the plan and 
agreeable to implementation, then the issue of ac- 
countability arises. Cook believes that an essential 
requirement of action is the thorough fusion of the 
plan into the performance expectations for all staff. 
All staff activities should be consistent with and 
supportive of the district’s mission, goals, and ob- 
jectives, as outlined in the plan. 

Cook provides a format for establishing mutual 
expectations among stakeholders, which is in- 
cluded as Worksheet 2 — Establishing Mutual 
Expectations. 

Planning team members should work with key staff 
at the school and district level to develop these ex- 
pectations. The process (adapted from Cooks ideas 
to apply to school/district staff) entails ensuring that 
each person 

• Agrees to specific action plans. (This step may 
be accomplished at any time in the process.) 

• Identifies, with the assistance of the planning 
team, what should be his or her responsibilities 
for implementing the plan. 

• Understands the basic rationale and expected 
results associated with each responsibility in 
measurable, demonstrable, or observable terms. 

° Identifies the specific performance objectives 
in each result area, being careful to note, when 
applicable, the specific action plan to which the 
objective applies. 



® Negotiates with the planning team to establish 
specific mutual expectations of his/her 
individual performance and system support. 

On the following page is an example of how 
Worksheet 2 could be used to identify mutual ex- 
pectations between a principal and the planning team. 

Worksheet 2 lends itself to developing indicators 
for monitoring implementation progress (See Mod- 
ule Ten — Charting Progress and Revising the Plan) 
and for identifying areas where assistance is needed. 
Through periodic monitoring, the planning team 
should be able to 

® Provide support to those individuals who are 
not able to fulfill their performance expectations 

• Use collaborative decision making to determine 
areas where the plan needs revision 

Step Five 

Coordinate and Integrate the Implementation of the 
District Plan and School Improvement Plans 

The planning team may wish to conduct workshops 
to help school staff integrate the district plan and 
their school improvement plan (both as they de- 
velop and revise their school plans, making sure 
school goals align with district goals, and as they 
implement their school plans, making sure that dis- 
trict and school strategies are coordinated. 

The team could share linking strategies provided in 
Module Seven — Linking the Pieces and implemen- 
tation strategies provided in Module Ten— Chart- 
ing Progress/ Revising the Plan in Making Resources 
Matter Follow-up meetings with these school teams 
would allow for implementation issues at each 
school to be addressed. 
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I Will Do This: 


So That: 


Performance 

Expectations 

Are: 


Linkage With 
thelDistrict: 
Plan: 


* The District T 
~ Support: Required 


Rearrange class 


From outside reading 


Teachers will feel 


Districtwide 


The district will 


schedules so that 


specialists and from 


more confident in 


adoption of the 


provide a three-day 


teachers from the 


discussions among 


implementing new 


Cunningham 


institute for teachers 


same grade will 
have 1.5 hours of 
common planning 
time three times a 
week. 


themselves, teachers 
will learn effective 
instructional 
strategies appl icable 
to their grade level in 
order to focus on the 
district-wide need to 
improve reading 
scores. 


reading strategies, 
strategies will be 
implemented in the 
classroom, and 
students’ reading 
scores will 
improve. 


Reading Model 


on the Cunningham 
model and reading 
specialists that will 
work with each grade 
level of teachers at a 
school on a monthly 
basis throughout the 
school year. 




Writing the Plan for Implementation 

An implementation plan is generally not required 
as part of the consolidated plan application; how- 
ever, a written implementation plan can serve as an 
operational mechanism for seeing the consolidated 
plan put into action. The plan should describe the 
extended roles and responsibilities of the planning 
team. The plan should also include the Year 1 time 
line and tasks for implementing programs, commu- 
nicating with stakeholders, and periodically assess- 
ing the progress of the implementation. The plan 
should document agreed-upon expectations for dis- 
trict and school staff and implementation team 
members so that the team can follow up to see if 
expectations are being fulfilled. 




After completing a draft of the Implementation Plan, 

review it according to the following checklist: 

1. The plan includes a detailed task list and 

time line for the first year of implementa- 
tion and a more general task list and time 
line for the second through fifth years. 
Specific tasks and persons responsible are 
included. 

2. The Year One Task List includes periodic 

assessment of the plan implementation. 

3 . The planning team developed strategies to 

establish a foundation for change among 
the administrators, faculty, and staff. 
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4. The implementation plan includes strate- 
gies to communicate the consolidated plan 
to all stakeholders and provide periodic 
updates on its progress. 

5. The team developed a process for estab- 
lishing mutual expectations among staff 
and stakeholders. 

6. The team developed a process for hold- 
ing staff accountable for their responsibili- 
ties in implementing the plan. 

7. The team included strategies for provid- 
ing support and encouragement to staff 
who need assistance in their implementa- 
tion responsibilities. 

If all the items on the checklist are checked, the plan- 
ning team is ready to facilitate implementation of 
the plan and chart its progress, as described in Mod- 
ule Ten — Charting Progress and Revising the Plan . 
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I Will Do This: 


So That: 


My 

Performance 

Expectations 

Are: 


Linkage with 
the District 
Plan: 


The District 
Support Required 
Is: 


Responsibilities for Rian 
Implementation 


Results must be 
consistent with mission , 
goa Is, oh led i ves: 
measurable, 
demonstrable, or 
observable; direct 
immediate 
consequences; 
commensurate with 
decision m a king 
prerogative and 
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i 

i 


Specific measures in 
terms of time, money, 
quality, and/or quantity 
for each result; specific 
demonstration of 
results — cansc/effect; 
oh serim hie indi colors 
of specific results 


Reference to applicable 
strategies and activities 
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Expression of the district's 
com n i it merit of en ergy a n d 
resources to the performance 
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ABOUT THIS SERIES 



Making Resources Matter gu ides school districts as they develop a consolidated plan for programs 
and resources. The modules address all components of the planning process and offer suggestions 
for developing a plan to use resources effectively. The series addresses particular issues and 
challenges related to districtwide planning. 

The modules reinforce themes of the 1.994 Improving America’s Schools Act — data- based decision making, 
aligned school reform elements, research-based programs and strategies, effective use of resources through 
consolidation, involvement of all stakeholders, and ongoing evaluation and 
revision for continuous improvement. The series includes 



Module One: Overview 
Module Two: Establishing the Team 
Module Three: Creating Vision and Mission Statements 
Module Four: Conducting a Comprehensive Needs Assessment 
Module Five: Identifying and Selecting Research-Based Programs and Strategies 
Module Six: Planning Professional Development 
Module Seven: Linking the Pieces 
Module Eight: Budgeting the Plan 
Module Nine: Implementing the Plan 
Module Ten: Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 



Each module includes information, examples, worksheets, and checklists to assist teams in a step-by-step 
approach to planning. Technical assistance providers, state department of education staff, or district staff may use 
the modules as the basis for workshops to train planning teams. Planning teams may use the modules to work 

independently of outside technical assistance. 



In addition, although the module series provides a comprehensive approach to planning, each module may be used 

as a stand-alone guide for the particular topic it addresses. 
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Whether you have existing plans and well-established teams and processes already in place 
or have not begun planning in a systematic way, this series can be useful. 



Making Resources Matter is a flexible tool that district teams can customize to fit local needs. 
Examine the content of each module and select only the information and tools you need to 

assist in the planning process. 



Also, many districts face tight deadlines for developing a consolidated plan. Ideally, a thorough district planning 
process takes at least a year. However, most districts do not have the luxury of taking this long. You need to 
prioritize your tasks carefully not to shortcut the process, but to focus your efforts to ensure the result is a high- 
quality plan that will guide district educational efforts toward high student achievement. The “chunked” format of 

the series allows teams to select tasks efficiently. 
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Module Ten describes a step-by-step process for 

developing a formative evaluation plan. 

Step One: Develop indicators of progress. 

Step Two: Organize the data collection process 

for charting progress. 

Step Three: Review both implementation and im- 
pact data. 

Step Four: Address budget considerations for 
evaluation. 



Step Five: Revise the plan based evaluation data. 

The opening vignette illustrates issues and concerns 
relating to the ongoing evaluation of programs. The 
module provides strategies and examples that the 
district planning team can use periodically to assess 

on student achievement. 

ols to organize data col- 
lection and record impact. 

The “Reviewing and Organizing Checklist” at the 
end of the module will help the team review its work. 



implementation and impact 
he worksheets serve as to 
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Martin Andrews, curriculum coordinator for ! 
Morgantown elementary schools, scratched his 
head. “Research says that it takes at least three years ! 
to see results from a major improvement initiative, j 
If we're implementing an ineffective program, three j 
years is too long to find that out where our kids 
are concerned.” Obviously, he was nervous about 
the decision to implement Integrated Thematic 
Learning across the district, i 

Martin was meeting with Carol Hernandez, a mem- j 
ber of the district planning team that developed the j 
evaluation for the consolidated plan. Carol agreed. 
“That is too long to wait, but there are ways you ! 



can chart progress along the way. Let's see if we can 1 
! come up with some indicators that the program is 
working and the children are making progress. We'll 
develop a formative evaluation plan with frequent | 

! assessments to see how well teachers are implement- j 
ing the program and how well children are learn- i 
ing. We should have a pretty good idea of the effec- ! 
tiveness of the program long before three years.” 

] “First of all, let s look at the overall goals for Inte- J 
1 grated Thematic Learning. What will you want to | 

; see after three years of implementation?” | 

! Martin responded, “We're looking at improved stu- 
dent achievement, measured by the state assess- 
i ment. We want all of our students achieving at the 
proficient level and above. We want the students ] 
to be able to work well in teams and to be able to \ 
take a global approach to solving problems with- s 

! out being bounded by content areas.” | 

[ ! 

; “OK,” said Carol. “Now let's take a look at what ] 

1 you can realistically expect after one year. In terms [ 
of student achievement, you should see some im- | 
j provement, but the results will not be that great 
j with teachers and students alike getting used to a 
new way of doing things. Therefore, we need to 
I look at other indicators, like student behaviors and \ 

\ practices and the degree to which teachers are I 
i implementing the program.” 

i “For example, what would you hope to see by the 
end of the year if you were to observe a classroom j 
where this program had been implemented?” J 

Martin thought, “Well, I'd like to see students j 
working effectively in teams on investigative i 
projects— being on task and cooperating. I'd like | 
i to see them working on projects that require them I 
to integrate reading, math, writing, social studies, | 
! science, and art. I'd like to see them taking a prob- j 
lem-solving approach to learning.” j 

j 

Carol asked, “What would you like to see the ! 
teachers doing in the classroom after one year of I 
implementing the Integrated Thematic Learning 
program?” j 
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Martin replied, ‘Td like to see teachers applying j 
the strategies they learned from their training this 
past summer with confidence. That is, Fd like to 
see them facilitating cooperative learning groups, 
helping students design investigations, ensuring 
that students address all required standards in their 
investigations, and periodically assessing the stu- 
dents to see that they are learning.” 

Carol said, “You have a great start on developing a 
formative evaluation. Now you need to get a little 
more concrete with each of your indicators. You i 
may want to work with a committee of teachers to | 
develop checklists, perhaps with Likert scale rating I 
systems. These checklists can be completed several 
times during the year by observations, surveys, and 
interviews. Your committee should be able to chart j 
the progress of the students as well as that of the | 
teachers. The committee will also be able to detect \ 
possible trouble spots, although you should be cau- 
tious about jumping to conclusions while everyone | 
is just getting his or her bearings in the program.” j 

“I feel much better now,” said Martin. “I feel like I ! 
can have a handle on what is going on without hav- j 
ing to wait for results from the state assessment. 
Plus, I like the fact that we'll have input from the 
teachers on how well they feel the program is work- 
ing and their comfort level in using new instruc- 
tional strategies. This gives us the opportunity to 
be more proactive in making the program work 
for our kids.” I 

In this module, the planning team will 

® Review the purpose of formative evaluation 

0 Develop performance indicators for each goal 
and objective and identify sources of data to 
indicate progress toward meeting objectives 

° Include evaluation as a budgetary item 

° Institutionalize an ongoing evaluation and plan 
revision process 




• Performance indicators related to program 
implementation and student achievement goals 

® A formative evaluation plan that charts the 
degree of implementation and implementation 
impact 

Basic P remises 

° The plan is a living document that should be 
continually reviewed and improved. 

® Charting progress is an essential piece of plan 
implementation. 

® Change happens slowly; assessment should 
measure progress (and successes) along a series 
of indicators that lead up to full implementation. 

• Small victories, such as reaching benchmarks 
or achieving short-term goals, should be 
planned and celebrated. 

Charting implementation of the plan and assess- 
ing progress toward the district goals are critical 
components of the improvement process. Data col- 
lected through an evaluation provide a substantive 
foundation for plan revisions. 

Periodic assessment of progress during implemen- 
tation is called formative evaluation. Formative 
evaluation opens the door to identifying and address- 
ing problems in the early stages of implementation 
so that the program can be adjusted. Formative 
: evaluation differs from summative evaluation, which 

j assesses outcomes after a program has been com- 
pleted. Information obtained through summative 
I evaluation is important for determining, success but 
it does not allow for mid-course improvements. Be- 
cause consolidated plans and improvement plans are 
considered living documents, they must change as 
circumstances change or as better directions are de- 
termined. Frequent and ongoing formative assess- 
ment enables the planning team to maintain a useful 
' blueprint for improvement. 
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Formative evaluation identifies barriers and prob- 
lems during implementation, and it also allows for 
celebrations of small successes. Kotter (1996) sug- 
gests that celebrations make a difference in staff 
morale during the change process. In fact, he be- 
lieves that small successes should be incorporated 
in the implementation process to ensure that staff 
have the satisfaction of experiencing progress. 
Kotter explains 



L 




Major change takes time, sometimes 
lots of time. Zealous believers will of- 
ten stay the course no matter what hap- 
pens. Most of the rest of us expect to 
see convincing evidence that all the ef- 
fort is paying off. Nonbelievers have 
even higher standards of proof. They 
want to see clear data indicating that 
the changes are working and that the 
change process isn’t absorbing so many 
resources in the short term as to en- 
danger the organization, (p. 119) 



The Year One Task List should include frequent 
assessments of programs and strategies, with op- 
portunities to review the data, make mid-course 
adjustments, and celebrate successes. Assessment 
data should include information on both how well 
the program is being implemented and how well 
the students are progressing. 
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Step One 

Develop Indicators of Progress 

When conducting an evaluation of any type, first 
determine what will be assessed and the type of 
data needed. Using the identified goals and objec- 
tives, the team can develop indicators that show 



what the attainment of the goals and objectives 
“looks like.” Performance indicators help evalua- 
tors decide what type of data to collect to show 
the extent to which a specific program objective is 
achieved. 

As stated in The Guidebook on Developing Per- 
formance Indicators (199 7), performance indicators 

• Provide a measure of accountability to assess 
the effectiveness and worth of a particular 
program 

• Serve as a mechanism to monitor program 
progress and to provide data for mid-course 
corrections as needed 

• Identify areas in which improvement is needed 

• Provide performance information on program 
progress and accomplishments that staff can 
share with stakeholders (p.3) 

The following example illustrates the process of 
developing an indicator from a goal. 

Through its needs assessment process, Bridgewater 
school district identified increasing parent involve- 
ment as one of its goals. The objectives for this goal 
are to have parents serve on the advisory council, 
to increase the use of parent volunteers in the class- 
room, to increase parent involvement in homework 
activities, and to increase the number of parents 
who feel welcome in the school. 

Goal: To increase parents’ involvement in their 
children’s education. 

Objective One: Have parents serve on the advi- 
sory council. 

Objective Two: Use parent volunteers in all class- 
rooms on an ongoing basis. 

Objective Three: Increase parents involvement in 
supporting their children in homework activities. 

Objective Four: Increase the number of parents 
who feel that they have easy access to and comfort- 
able communication with their children’s teachers. 
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From these objectives, the following indicators may 
be developed: 

Indicator One: Two parents will be selected as 
members of the advisory council. These parents 
will attend monthly meetings and participate as full 
members of the council. 

Indicator Two: Each class will use parent volun- 
teers in the classroom three times a week. 

Indicator Three: Each teacher in grades K-3 will 
develop ten Elomepacks to be used on a rotating 
basis; each week ten students in each K-3 class will 
take the Elomepacks home for a week, parents will 
work with their children on recommended activi- 
ties and sign a sheet noting what activities were 
completed. 

Indicator Four: Each teacher will make a personal 
contact to each parent regarding the progress of their 
child on a monthly basis; parents will report frequent 
and friendly contacts with their children's teachers. 




Organize the Data Collection Process 
for Charting Progress 

Once the planning team has identified indicators 
for each district goal and objective, the group 
should identify the types of data needed and the 
data sources. Furthermore, the team should iden- 
tify individuals to collect the data and deadlines 
for periodic progress checks. 

Example: After the Bridgewater planning team 
identified indicators for each of the district 
goals and objectives, it identified dates for 
periodic progress checks. The team determined 
the kinds of data needed based on the progress 
indicators for increasing parent involvement, 
then identified the sources for the data. 

Indicator One Progress Check 

An implementation team member will check by Oc- j 
tober 1 to see if two parents have been selected as j 
members of the advisory council. In January, March, | 



and May, data on the parents' attendance and par- 
ticipation at the meetings can be gathered. (Sources: 
school administrator, school office records) 

Indicator Two Progress Check 
Data will be collected from parent volunteer sign- 
in sheets for each classroom for November, Janu- 
ary, March, and May. (Source: school office records) 

Indicator Three Progress Check 

Data on the frequency with which Elomepacks are 
sent home will be collected from each K-3 teacher, 
and data on the parents working with their child 
will be collected from the signed sheets returned 
to the school. This data will be collected in De- 
cember, March, and May. An implementation team 
member will also ask teachers to complete an in- 
formal survey in May for their input on success of 
the Flomepack program in meeting Objective 
Three. (Sources: teacher records, signed Flomepack 
sheets, teacher survey) 

Indicator Four Progress Check 
An implementation team member will gather data 
from the teachers on their contacts with parents in 
December, March, and May. Also, a survey (writ- 
ten or telephone) of parents will indicate their per- 
ceptions of their access to their child's teacher and 
the “friendliness” of the contacts. (Sources: teacher 
records, parent survey) 

After the team has determined types and sources 
of data and set intervals for collecting the data, the 
group needs to identify persons responsible for col- 
lecting the data and deadlines for collecting the data. 
This information needs to be recorded and pro- 
vided to team members. Worksheet 1— Organi- 
zational Matrix for Charting Progress Toward 
District Goals assists the planning team in orga- 
nizing the formative evaluation process. 

In the example on the next page, Worksheet 1 has 
been completed for Bridgewater school district's 
goal of increasing parent involvement. 
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Example "WorLsLeet 1 — Organizational Matrix ' 
Charting P rogress Toward District Goals 


•or 


Goal: 














Objectives 


Indicators 


Progress 

Check 

Method 


Sources 
for Data 


Person(s) 

Responsible 


Deadlines 
for Periodic 
Assessments 


Have parents 
serve on the 
advisory 
council. 


1 . Two 
parents will 
be selected as 
members of 
the advisory 
council. 


1. See if 
parents have 
been selected 
to serve on 
the council. 


1 . Team 
leader of 
advisory 
council. 


Implementa- 
tion team 
member 
(name) 


1. October 1 




2. They will 
attend 
monthly 
meetings of 
the council. 


2. See if the 
parent 
members of 
the council 
have attended 
monthly 
meetings. 


2. Attendance 
records of 
council 
meetings. 




2. January, 
March, and 
May 




3. They will 
participate as j 
full members. 


3. Determine 
their level of 
participation. 


3. Team 
leader of 
advisory 
council. 




3. January, 
March, and 
May 


Use parent 
volunteers in all 
classrooms on 
an ongoing 
basis. 


1. Use parent 
volunteers in 
each class- 
room three 
times a week. 


1. Follow up 
on parents 
volunteering 
in the 
classroom. 


1. Check on 
parent 

volunteer log 
in the office. 


Implementa- 
tion team 
member 
(name) 


1. January, 
March, and 
May 


Increase parent 
involvement in 
supporting their 
child in home- 
work activities. 


1. Each K-3 
teacher will 
develop ten 
Homepacks 
to be taken 
home by 
students. 


1. Follow up 
to see if 
teachers have 
developed 
Homepacks. 


1. Contact 
teachers. 


Implementa- 
tion team 
member 
(name) 


1. October 1 
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Objectives 


Indicators 


Progress 

Check 

Method 


Sources 
for Data 


Person(s) 

Responsible 


Deadlines for 
Periodic 
Assessments 




2. Each week 
ten students 
will take 
Homepacks 
home for a 
week. 


2. See if 
students are 
taking 
Homepacks 
home. 


2. Examine 
teacher 
records. 




2. December, 
March, and 
May 




3. Parents will 
work with 
their child on 
activities and 
sign a sheet 
noting which 
activities were 
completed. 


3. Determine 
if parents are 
working with 
their child. 


3. Examine 
returned 
parent sheets. 




3. December, 
March, and 
May 


Increase the 
number of 
parents who feel 
they have easy 
access to and 
communication 
with their 
child’s teachers. 


1. Each 
teacher will 
make a 
monthly, 
personal 
contact to 
each parent 
regarding the 
progress of 
his or her 
child. 


1. See if 
teachers are 
making 
contacts. 


1 . Examine 
teacher 
contact logs. 


Implementa- 
tion team 
member 
(name) 


1 . December, 
March, and 
May 




2. Parents will 
report 

frequent and 
friendly 
contacts with 
their 

children’s 

teachers. 


2. See if 
parents feel 
like contacts 
with teachers 
are frequent 
and friendly. 


2. Phone 
survey. 




2. May 





Review Both Implementation and Impact Data 

Chart whether or not tasks on the Year One Task 
List are accomplished on time. Planning team mem- 



bers can take responsibility for following up on 
each task on the Year One Task List and the mem- 
bers can report on the tasks at the meetings. This 
type of review can identify points of early inter- 
vention, as well as opportunities for celebration. 
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Assess the degree to which programs are being 
implemented and their impact. Worksheet 2 — 
Consolidated Plan Formative Evaluation Imple- 
mentation and Impact Check is useful in peri- 
odically determining the degree of program im- 
pact. The sheet provides useful data related to each 
program or strategy on 

• The degree of implementation 

• The perceived impact to date 

• Changes in implementation 

• Reflections on the process 

• Reasons why the implementation was 
incomplete 




Worksheet 2 is particularly helpful in gathering 
perceptual data. It invites reflections and inferences 
related to implementation that objective data can- 
not capture. 

The planning team should decide how often to col- 
lect this data. The team also needs to decide who 
should provide this data (building-level adminis- 
trators, teachers, or implementation team mem- 
bers) and how the data should be obtained (through 
interviews or focus groups with implementors or 
by requesting implementors to complete a survey 
and submit by mail or by electronic means). 



Assess student progress in relation to district goals. 
Although student progress is assessed formally in 
an annual state assessment, data from interim as- 
sessments can identify areas where students are im- 
proving and areas where little progress is occurring. 

Reviewing the degree of implementation along 
with student progress will provide information on 
whether 



• The plan implementation is progressing well 
and is apparently resulting in student 
achievement 



• The implementation is progressing well and is 
apparently having little or no impact on student 
achievement 



• The implementation is not progressing well 

The planning team needs to carefully consider rea- 
sons why the plan might appear not to be work- 
ing. Rather than jumping to conclusions about the 
need to revise the plan, the team should ask such 
questions as 

• Has enough time passed to reasonably expect 
an improvement in student achievement? 

• Do the teachers need more time, support, or 
professional development to be proficient at 
implementing new programs? 

• Are the teachers and administrators supportive 
of the plan and willing to make necessary 
changes for implementation? 

• Is the new program meeting the needs of the 
students? 

Reviewing data from various sources will provide 
a complete picture and help the team make deci- 
sions about program changes. 

Step Four 

Address Budget Considerations for Evaluation 
The strategies for charting progress are important 
and need to be undertaken or overseen by the plan- 
ning team. When the budget is planned, funds need 
to be provided for these evaluation tasks. The 
amount should be sufficient to cover such expenses 
as people’s time to design and carry out these strat- 
egies, paper and printing expenses (for surveys), 
long distance phone calls (for interviews), and time 
to summarize and report the data. 

As the planning team develops the evaluation plan, 
it will need to estimate the time and resources in- 
volved. Will a consultant be hired? Will a person, 
or persons, in the district undertake evaluation ac- 
tivities, and will they be compensated for their time? 
What kinds of resources will be allocated to col- 
lecting, summarizing, and reviewing the data? If the 
implementation team agrees that revision is war- 
ranted based on the data, what time and resources 
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will they be given to undertake the task of revising, 
gaining input from stakeholders, communicating 
the changes, and supporting implementation? 

Step Five 

Revise the Plan Based on 
Implementation Progress Data 

If the planning team agrees that adjustments to the 
plan are necessary, the group will essentially fol- 
low the same process as outlined in previous mod- 
ules. The cycle begins again and is ongoing. 

That is, after a needs assessment, derived in part 
from the evaluation data gathered to chart the plan s 
progress, the planning team needs to review exist- 
ing programs and/or programs not currently be- 
ing implemented, plan professional development, 
and readjust the budget. The team also needs to 
communicate with all stakeholders and gather their 
recommendations. 

Ideally, district and school planning should be in- 
stitutionalized as part of the day-to-day workings 
of the system. The process is never complete; dis- 
tricts and schools need mechanisms to ensure that 
staff and resources are available to keep the plan 
evolving for continuous school improvement. 




rganizimg 
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After completing the plan for Charting Progress 
and Revising the Plan, review it according to the 
following criteria: 



1 . The implementation includes frequent as- 
sessment of programs and review of data; 
periodic assessment is included in the Year 
One Task List. 



2. The implementation includes communi- 
cating evaluation results to all stakehold- 
ers and celebrating successes. 



3. Indicators have been developed for each 
objective for district goals. 

4. Types and sources of data have been iden- 
tified for each indicator. 



5. Persons responsible for collecting data and 
deadlines for doing so have been identified. 

6. The process for charting progress will as- 
sess the degree to which the district has 
achieved its goals and objectives. 

7. The process for charting progress will as- 
sess both student progress and the degree 
to which the plan has been implemented. 

8. The team has identified resources neces- 
sary to carry out a formative evaluation of 
the plan. 



9. The plan includes procedures and re- 
sources to allow for ongoing evaluation 
and planning. 

If all the items on the Review and Organizing 
Checklist are checked, the team is ready to proceed 
with full implementation, which is a continuous im- 
provement process that targets needs and uses re- 
sources to their best advantage. The implementa- 
tion and impact data collected in the formative evalu- 
ation process capture emerging needs and issues that 
enable the team to revise the plan as needed so that 
the district progresses toward its goals. 




Re 
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Yap, K.O. (1997). Guidebook on developing per- 
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Charting Progress and Revising the Plan 

'Lslieet 1 — Organizational Matrix for Cliarting 
rogress Towar d District Goals 



Goal: 



Deadlines 

Progress for 

Check Sources Person(s) Periodic 
Objectives Indicators Method for Data Responsible Assessments 
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